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FOREWORD 


HIS book is a companion volume to my previous work, 

| The Deprived Child and the Community, also published by 

Constables. I recognise, and have said, in both this book 

and the previous one, that a division between deprivation and 
delinquency is, in large measure, false. 

My only reason for dividing my study of children who are in need 
of care so arbitrarily was strictly practical; to have attempted to 
cover the field in one volume with any hope of adequacy would 
not have been possible. 

This book is written by a layman for laymen and both books 
will stand by themselves, but I would recommend those who wish 
to understand fully the relationship of the diferent parts of the 
problem to read both. I have, in fact, only had experience of the 
problems about which I write as a layman, but that experience has 
been detailed, continuous and reasonably comprehensive and I hope 
that there will be something to interest those who are interested in 
these problems from a professional and expert point of view as 
well. Where there are gaps in my knowledge and experience I 
would like to apologise for them; I can only say that I have done 
my best to make good such gaps as I was aware of. 

There are many people whom I must thank, many of them friends 
and close associates in this work. 

I would like to thank particularly the magistrates of the London 
Juvenile Courts whose work I have studied for a long time, and a 
number of whom I know well and who have given me the benefit 
of their advice; watching them at work and meeting them on a 
number of committees has increased my regard for them.. Those 
particularly whom I would like to mention are those with whom I 
served on the Joint Consultative Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. I particularly remember Professor Barbara Wootton, Mrs. 
M. Robertson, Sir Basil Henriques, Mr. John Watson and Mr. J. 


MacColl, M.P. 
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in the writing of certain sections of this work. I am also indebted 
to Mrs. Freda Corbett, M.P., who gave me the benefit of her 
experience in educational and social matters on a number of occa- 
sions, particularly of her work as a magistrate. 

I would add, by way of explanation, that it was not until this 
work was nearly completed that I was appointed to a juvenile 
court myself; as a result of my experience in that capacity I have 


not found that I would like to modify any of my views as expressed 
in this book. 


In writing this work I have called upon my experience in many 
directions, 


primarily as chairman of the Children’s Committee of 
the London County Council, as chairman or member of the mana- 
ging committees of a number of boys’ and girls’ Approved Schools 
and Remand Homes, I shall always feel a particular debt to my 


successor in the chair of the Children’s Committee, Mrs. Hilary 
Halpin, J.P., who has been my good friend and colleague since I 
was first engaged in this work. 

There are one or two memb 
under a particular obligation. 
of a senior boys’ school, is a m: 
tude have always remained fres 
trust, continue to do so. 


ers of staff of schools to whom I feel 

Mr. George Shaw, the headmaster 
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and staff. I must also 


my family, without whose entire 
‘ support 
none of these things would ever see print. $ 
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CHAPTER I 


it was necessary, therefore, for me to make special arrange- 
ments to be present at all. 

T arrived at the court at about five past tenin the morning, before the 
sitting had started, but already the ante-room to the court was full and 
busy; I had to make my way through a diversified crowd of people. 
A court official was trying to explain to a group of children and 
parents approximately what time they would come before the court; 
a probation officer was attempting to reassure a child and explain to 
the parents what the child’s rights were; a father was anxiously 
coaching his son on what to say to a seties of hypothetical questions. 

The rest, children and adults, sat around in various attitudes of 
apathy, dismay, expectation, shame and keen anticipation; the 
various officers of the court and the men and women of the police 
were briskly efficient, like ordinary people preparing for a rather 
busy day’s work, all except for one young constable who sat in a 
corner consulting his notes and rehearsing to himself the set formula 
of the preliminaries to his evidence—in common with some of the 
children this was obviously his first time in court. 

The court-room itself was strangely quiet after the bustle and 
activity of the ante-toom; there was a surprisingly large number of 
people inside all purposively busy with papers of various sorts, 
interrupted now and again by the subdued whisper of a brief, pro- 
fessional consultation. It was a dismal day outside, and even in 
this specialised, sealed-off and self-contained little world of a room 


the greyness had 
arranged as a square: one side of the square 


The court-room was [ : 
was made up of the table to be occupied by the magistrates, and, 
opposite this, on the other side of the squate were two tows of 


chairs, the first row for police and accompanying parents and the 
tow behind for visiting students and trainee social workers—the 


3 


Ts general public is not allowed into a juvenile court, and 


penetrated 3 
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only people not concerned in the direct working of the court allowed 
in it except for an occasional special visitor like myself. 

The third side of the square, to the left of the magistrates’ table 
as they sat facing the court, was occupied solely by probation officers; 
the side opposite to them, to the right of the magistrates, was shared 
between a small, portable witness box and a row of tables at which 
sat officers from the education and children’s departments of the 
local authority. 

The four sides of the square were gathered about the empty 
space in the middle due to be occupied by the children brought 
before the court, but for the moment it was empty. 

The magistrates had already arrived in the building but they were 
not due to take their places in the court until half past ten. They 
were busy, however, receiving reports from various probation 
officers on certain of the cases which had been before them in the 
past. This is always regarded as a most valuable period by the 


probation Officers; it is then they seek permission for expenditure 
from court funds and other sou 


The three magistrates 
he nd they all took their 
3 he four sides of the square were 
now occupied and the court was in session a 

e court-room had been buil i 
O tas a pr = ith 2 
bench raised above the well of the ei Waist on 
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summonses for children to appear before the court at future sittings. 
Two applications were made by the police, both of which wete 
granted. A further application, not made by the police, in respect 
of an alleged offence that was over three months old was refused, as 
the magistrates could see no justification for the delay in bringing 
the application and the magistrates did not feel that a child could 
reasonably be expected to give a valid account of happenings which 
were—relative to the life of the child—so long past. 

A mother was the next to apply to the court; she sought per- 
mission to bring her sixteen-year-old son before the magistrates as 
being beyond control. The chairman warned her of the possible 
consequences of her action and explained to her that it might result 
in the boy being removed from home and might even mean his 
being sent to an Approved School. He then asked the mother if, 
in the full understanding of these facts, she still wanted to go ahead 
with her application. She said she did. 

The magistrate then asked her to give her reasons for making the 
application. The mother said she was a widow and her husband 
had been dead some years: she had to go out to work to keep her 
children. ‘The son whom she wished to bring before the court was 
the eldest of her children. He would not get up in the morning 
and would not go out to work; he was abusive to her and bullied 
her and the children; he was beginning to associate with the most 
undesirable sort of companions. 

« AJI I want now”, she ended, “is to get him out of the house. 
We can be a happy enough family without him.” 

The magistrates had a quick word together and then granted the 
request for the issue ofa summons. ‘The preliminaries for the day 
were over. 

The first child brought before the court was a little girl of two 
and a half years; she came into the court holding the hand of the 
policewoman who had carried her down the steps into the well of 
the court. ‘The police, in fulfilment of their duty, had brought the 
child before the court as being in moral danger and in need of care 
and protection. The magistrates again consulted, sought the advice 
of the clerk of the court and then the chairman asked for the little 
girl to be removed and cared for while the case was heard. The 
child, who had gazed round with innocent interest at the novel 
surroundings, was carried out once more by the policewoman who 
had brought her in; the child looked back into the court once to 
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where her mother sat alone in the well waiting for the case to be 
heard. s : 

The police inspector in charge of the case gave his evidence on 
oath after the woman had denied the charge; the story that the police 
inspector told to the court from the witness box did not seem to be 
an unfamiliar one. Acting on information and as a result of 
observation of the premises where the mother and child lived the 
police had entered with a warrant and had found two known 
prostitutes in the house accompanied by two men. The mother 
now before the court had also been in the house and her twenty- 
year-old daughter had been asleep in a back bedroom with the 
young child now before the court. 

The mother had been charged in an adult court and had been 
found guilty as charged; the police had been instructed to bring the 
young child before the juvenile court as being in need of care and 
protection. The chairman of the magistrates asked the mother if 
there was anything she wished to say or any question she wished 
to put to the police inspector. The mother said she did not know 
why the two women were in her house and she certainly did not 
tragedy of her attitude as she made 
ousness of her attempt to deceive but 

s she did not expect to be believed. 
There was nothing she wished to challenge in what the inspector 
had said and there were no questions she wished to put to him. 

“We find this case Proved,” said the chairman. “Ts there any- 
thing known about the mother?” 

The police inspector said that 
victed fifteen 


know they were prostitutes; the 
this statement lay notin the obvi 
in the fact that it was so obviou: 


1 the mother had herself been con- 
times for prostitution. 


“But I do love my baby,” burst out th 
her words carried conviction, 
Repel would like to endorse that, your worship,” said the police 
daspector.. “The house is clean and the child is clean and well 


e mother; for the first time 


the care of the local authori 


eldest child are both living at home. 
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hard-working girl doing her best for the family under difficult cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Where’s the father?” asked the chairman. 

“He is in prison, your worship. Since the conviction of the 
mother in the adult court Mrs. M. has done everything to change her 
way of life. She has forbidden any of these women to visit her 
and we know they have ceased to do so. She has also got rid of a 
rather dubious male lodger. Her own convictions were when she 
was much younger—the last, prior to the present, being over twelve 
years ago.” 

“I see,” said the chairman. “Is there anything else you would 
like to say, inspector?” 

“Yes, sir, there is. I believe Mrs. M. when she says she will do 
anything to keep this child with her. I know she has got a job 
where she earns good money—very good money as it happens—as 
a piece-worker. The eldest daughter is helping all she can. I 
think there is every chance that Mrs. M. will never be in this sort of 
trouble again.” 

“Thank you very much, inspector,” said the chairman. “Well, 
Mrs. M., you have heard the inspector speak for you.” The mother 
nodded. “Do you agree with what he has said?” 

Again the mother nodded. “I don’t want to lose my baby, sir.” 

“This work, Mts. M., what is it?” 

“Peeling onions for a pickling factory, sir.” 

“ And how long have you been at it?” 

“Nearly a month, sir. They're very satisfied with me, sir. Not 
everyone can do it. . It’s very good money.” 

“T see, And your eldest daughter, she is helping you?” 

“Yes, sir. She’s a good girl. Too good for me. And my 
chap’ll be home soon. He’s never been in trouble before. He 
wants to have all the children home then, sir, and so do I.” 

“TLet’s hope you can, Mrs. M. But that depends very much on 
you and your behaviour. I must warn you that my colleagues’ first 
instinct, and mine, is to take away your little girl; you have a bad 
record. But we are much impressed by what the police inspector 
has said. We will remand the case for three weeks and ask our pro- 
bation officer to come and meet you and talk over matters with you.” 

“Will I have my baby for that three weeks?” 

“Yes, the child will remain with you. In three weeks’ time 
you must come here again, and it will then depend largely on what 
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the probation officer tells us about you and your attitude and your 
way of life whether we take the child away or not. In any case there 
will be a supervision order made. I hope that we never see you or 
the child again after that.” 

“You won’t, sir.” 

“Very well.” 

The woman, who had been crying to herself, was led out of the 
court attended by a policewoman; the court awaited the next case. 

The next case came with prompt and tragic irony. It concerned 
a girl of sixteen: she had been before the court before charged with 
being beyond control and in moral danger; at that time she had been 
placed under the supervision of one of the probation officers. The 
probation officer had now had to bring her back before the court 
for failure to comply with the provisions of the order. 

The probation officer had to make good her case. She reported 
that the girl had persistently stayed out late from the hostel where 
she was living and she had been seen very late at night in the com- 
pany of various servicemen. ‘The chairman of the magistrates spoke 
firmly, seriously but kindly to the girl, who did not deny any of the 
statements made by the probation officer. The girl was an orphan 
who had come to London to work on leaving a children’s home 
where she had grown up; she was obviously facing many grave 
personal and emotional problems. 

The chairman warned her that if s 
any future breach of the order she would be sent to an Approved 
School. In the meantime the court decided to vaty the conditions 
of residence of the probation order to have the girl admitted to 
another hostel where she would be more closely supervised than 
she had been at the one where her conduct had not been satisfactory. 
The girl then left the court in company with the probation officer, 

The next case was a somewhat similar one involving a boy of the 
same age. The boy was also an orphan and the report on him, 
when it was considered, said he was obviously seriously deprived 
and that the deprivation had severely damaged his personality so 
that he was incapable of forming normal relationships with other 
boys and girls of his own age. 

This boy had also been placed in a hostel when he left the child- 
ten’s home in which he had grown up; he had been charged by the 


police with a series of thefts in the hostel after they had been called 
in by the warden. 


he appeared in court again for 
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The after-care officer of the children’s department of the local 
authority responsible for the boy’s welfare was in court; he spoke 
on the boy’s behalf. He said that the boy attended work regularly 
and that in some directions there were signs of definite improve- 
ment in the boy’s behaviour, attitude and outlook. The stealing 
did not seem to have any element of gain in it; the boy stole and, 
as the boy himself put it, “‘badged up’ what he stole; all the articles 
were of trifling value and all had been recovered from their hiding 
places within the hostel. 

The boy had little to say; he seemed bewildered and incapable 
of explaining his actions or the motives that had brought him to 
those actions. He had been in court a fortnight previously and had 
been on remand since that time for a psychiatric report, which was 
considered by the bench. 

The chairman spoke to the boy, trying to draw him out, but it 
was to little purpose. The chairman then told the boy that one 
course he and his colleagues must consider was whether to send 
him to an Approved School. 

“However,” went on the chairman, “we have to face the fact 
that you have already spent the larger part of your life in one insti- 
tution or another. There seems little point in sending you off 
to another one now.” He then had a word with the boy’s after-care 
officer. The after-care officer said the boy’s employers were anxious 
to help the boy all they could; he was a good worker on the whole 
and getting better all the time; he had always been completely honest 
at work. ‘The employers would be sorry to lose him. 

The magistrates consulted together again and then the chairman 
addressed the boy. He said he thought it would be wrong to send 
the boy to an Approved School, certainly at this stage. However, 
he and his colleagues did not think it was much use sending him 
back to the hostel where he had committed the thefts. He asked 
one of the probation officers in the court whether there were any 
vacancies in any of the approved hostels and to see, if there were, 
whether there would be a vacancy for the boy. In the meantime 
the case was adjourned until later in the day so that the court could 
then make a decision in the light of the replies from the various 
hostels to be approached. 

The next case concerned two young boys, brothers aged seven 
and eight. They were charged by the local authority under the 
Education Act for non-attendance at school. The children’s mother 
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was in the court. The two little boys did not deny that they had 
not been to school and so the chairman turned to the mother and 
asked her what she had done to see that the children did go to school 
regularly. 

“Tve spoken to them,” said the mother, “but it’s no use. It’s 
difficult for me. You see I leave the house at seven. I call them 
before I go and I leave their breakfast ready. But I’ve no means of 
knowing whether they’ve been or not, I don’t get home till just 
after five.” 

“ And the boys’ father?” asked the chairman. 

“They go all right when he’s home. But he’s a lorry driver, 
long distance. He’s only at home over week-ends. It’s when he’s 
away they stay away usually.” 

“They haven’t been at all this term,” said the chairman, “and 
their record for the whole of this year is very bad. They’ve been 
to school about fifteen times apiece, no more.” 

All the mother did was to nod her head. 

“You two come hete,” said the chairman, bringing the boys for- 
ward, tight up to the table at which the magistrates sat. “Now, 
you’re the elder, tell me, do you know you have to go to school?” 
The boy nodded. “And you haven’t been to school?” The boy 
shook his head. “Do you think you can go to school if we send 
you home now, or will you Stay away again?” 

The boy said he would go to school, “If you don’t, you know 
we will have to see you again and then I’m aftaid we will have to 
make up our minds to send you away to a place where they will see 
you go to school every day. Do you understand that?” The 
boy nodded. The chairman turned to the younger boy and put 
him through a similar catechism. 

The chaitman then called the mother up to the table and made 
clear to her her responsibility in the matter. ‘The boys were then 
placed under the supervision of a probation officer for three years 
to see that they attended school regularly. 

The next case also concerned two brothers, boys of eleven and 
nine. Both their father and step-mother attended the court with 
them. The boys’ own mother was dead and they had spent some 
time in a children’s home following upon her death; they had re- 
joined their father on his subsequent re-marriage. The boys were 
charged by the police with breaking into the school of the younger 
brother, stealing and doing malicious damage. 
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They had entered the school in the evening, had found and burnt 
a number of examination papers, including those of the younger 
brother. The fire they had started had caused some damage to 
floor-boards and school furniture before they had been able to put 
it out. They had also taken rs. 444. milk money which they had 
found in a teacher’s desk and had stolen a whistle, two pen-knives 
and some comics which they had found in a cupboard and which 
had been confiscated by one of the members of the staff. 

The step-mother complained, when questioned about the child- 
ren’s behaviour at home, that the elder boy was difficult and that 
she had had a number of complaints from neighbours about his 
attitude towards, and influence on, other children living in the 
neighbourhood. The boys freely admitted that they had done all 
the things with which the police had charged them, and the magis- 
trates, obviously unhappy about the implications of some of the 
things they had learned as they had listened to the case, remanded 
the boys for fourteen days for psychological reports. 

So the morning went on: a procession of children—penitent and 
impenitent, defiant and depressed, accompanied mainly by mothers 
who were bewildered, shamefaced, confused, apathetic or resentful : 
a series of offences—some serious, some seemingly not so serious. 
At one o’clock, the work not half done, the court adjourned for 


lunch. 


II 


CHAPTER II 


r | AHE court resumed after lunch at about two o’clock. The 


first case was one involving a supervision order made in 

tespect of a little girl of four who had been before the court 
over eighteen months previously as being in need of cate and 
protection. At the time when the supervision order was made the 
way of life of the mother and the attitude of both parents towards 
the child had left much to be desired, 

The probation officer who had been in charge of the case reported 
tothe court on the continued improvement of the home and the family 
life lived in the homie; it was on his recommendation that the patents 
now made application to the court for the revocation of the order. 

The magistrates heard in detail of the improvements—father now 
in regular work and making a full and regular contribution to the 
home: mother now settled in the home, happy with her husband 
and a good mother to the child—and duly granted the revocation of 
the order. 

The next case was somewhat similar: an application for the dis- 
charge of a probation order. This order had been made in respect 
of a boy now aged eleven. When the order had been made the boy 
had been brought before the court for non-attendance at school and 
for stealing, while not at school, from a multiple store. The proba- 
tion officer reported that the boy now attended a new secondary 
school regularly and seemed happy at school. He was now making 
progress in his education due to the sympathy of his form master 
and the headmaster; indeed it seemed likely that he would be offered 
a place at a secondary grammar school. There had been no recur- 
rence of the stealing and it would seem that the one episode had 
been an isolated one. In view of the likelihood of his going on to 
a grammar school and the fact that he had tesponded so well to 


probation the officer felt it would be beneficial if the order were 
discharged: this was done. 
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The cases which followed were all charges of larceny’or breaking 
and entering. The first involved two boys both aged twelve who 
had stayed away from school and during the afternoon of early- 
closing day they had entered a sweet-shop and a sports shop next 
door to it. They had stolen sweets and chocolate, yo-yos, clasp- 
knives, air-guns and a fishing-rod. One of them had left his bicycle 
at the rear of the shop and an hour and a half later he had gone into 
the local police-station to report its loss. 

The police had immediately questioned the boy about the bicycle 
found at the rear of the premises which, by then, they knew had 
been broken into, and the boy admitted that he was one of the two 
boys responsible. Both boys pleaded guilty to the charge and were 
placed on probation for two years; neither of them had ever been in 
trouble before. 

The next case was that of a boy who had gone into a baker’s 
shop and told the shop assistant that two boys were interfering with 
a display case outside the shop; the assistant had gone out and had 
seen no one. On her return she found the boy wrapping up a 
selection of cakes to which he had helped himself. 

Again the boy admitted the attempted theft; he said he had been 
told by other boys at school how easy it was, but usually the other 
boys had worked in pairs, one going into the shop and asking for 
something which had to be brought from the rear of the shop and 
then, when the shop was left unattended, passing various cakes out 
to his companion. The boy before the court had tried to work a 
variation of this trick on his own. 

The magistrate asked the boy why he had done it: Was he hungry? 
“No, I wasn’t hungry,” said the boy. “TI just wanted to see if I 
could do it.” 

“Now,” said the chairman, “you know you can’t.” 

“I know,” said the boy. “T ought’ve known at the beginning. 
It was daft.” 

“Tt was more than daft, it was wrong,” said the magistrate. 
“Now I think we'll have to make you see that it was wrong and silly 
and discourage you from such activities in the future. You have 
caused a degree of nuisance to a number of people, the shop-keeper, 
the assistant, the police, your mother and father—they have all been 
put to inconvenience. J think we must put you to some inconyeni- 
ence as well so that you can see that the community does not approve 
of behaviour like yours. Weare going to send you to an attendance 
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centre, You will find out all about it when you get there. 
You will go for twelve hours altogether, and that will mean you 
will lose a number of your Saturday afternoons and will be put to 
a great deal of inconvenience in your turn. I hope you will remem- 
ber the inconvenience you have caused others when you are simi- 
larly inconvenienced yourself, And I hope both your parents, who 
I see are in court, will likewise see that the serious consequences 
of what was an unbelievably silly act will be properly brought 
home to you. Now, go away, and we never want to see you in 
this court again.” 


Three youngsters, one aged sixteen and the other two aged four- 
teen, were next brought into the court; the 


; the mother of the other boy was in 


a, had quickly spotted the boys 


rothers had immediately offered 
to take the policeman to the bomb-site where the camera had been 


hidden the camera and was 


it was, and for a while he had refused to 
was hidden, 
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reasons for it. ‘The two boys were placed on probation for a year 
and the third boy was committed to an Approved School. 

The mother of the third boy broke down at this and protested 
that this was unfair; the chairman pointed out to her that in the 
court’s view her son had been the ringleader and that he had 
involved two boys who had never been in trouble before. Over 
and above that there was a record of continual offences committed by 
her son, who had already been the subject of two probation orders. 

The mother said she was not satisfied and pointed out that the 
elder of the two brothers was two years older than her son and 
asked how her son could possibly be the leader. The chairman 
again patiently read out the list of her son’s previous convictions 
and reiterated that it was the court’s view that her son was the ring- 
leader. But that was not the prime consideration in the mind of the 
court in recommending the boy for Approved School training : the 
most obvious need of her son was for specialised training, and that 
training could only be given him in an Approved School to which 
the court was recommending he should go. The mother of the boy 
who remained in custody awaiting his assignment to an Approved 
School was still arguing soso voce with the grandmother of the other 
two boys even as they were all conducted from the court. 

‘The next case which was of interest was that of a boy of twelve 
who had three times previously been before the court for the theft 
of bicycles. The probation officer responsible for the boy was in 
court and told of the boy’s circumstances. 

The boy was the eldest of six children; his father was a chronic 
invalid, bed-ridden and ailing, and the mother went out to work to 
help keep the family together although she was no longer in very 
good health, The boy was left to see to the house, get his brothers 
and sisters off to school and see to his father’s wants before he went 
off to school himself. At night he returned from school, made a 
meal for his brothers, sisters and his father and did the housework. 

All these things the boy performed most faithfully and well, 
without complaint. He attended school very regularly and did well 
at school; his schoolmaster was in the court and wished to speak on 
the boy’s behalf—the coutt gave him permission to do so. 

The schoolmaster said the boy was a first-rate boy at school 
and seemed to enjoy school. “ And indeed,” went on the school- 
master, “I can understand this, for it is the only time he has to him- 
self. The only time he has opportunity to be a normal, healthy 
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oungster. It is the only time he is free from the responsibility of 
catia for his younger eee and sisters. I think something 
ought to be done to give this child his childhood.” h 
The chairman thanked the schoolmaster and asked the probation 
officer for his views. The probation officer said he could only 
confirm what the schoolmaster had said ; the boy was most assiduous 
in his care of the home and his family and certainly was never any 
source of trouble to either his parents, the neighbours or the police 
except that he had, on four separate occasions, seen a bicycle and 
ridden off on it. He also was concerned about the heavy responsi- 
bility which was thrown on the boy; he was afraid the boy’s health 
was beginning to suffer. 
The magistrates consulted together and then called the boy closer 
to their table. They asked him how he would feel if they made 
arrangements for him to 


Approved School but to a place where he could be with children of 


was a proper opportunity to stow up normally and healthily, and 
they thought that such an arrangement was best for the boy. 3 

The boy’s only concern was how his family would manage if he 
were to go away; for himself he would li 


ke to go away for a bit. ; 
The chairman told him that the court’s first concern was for him 
and his welfare. “But,” said the chairman, “you know Miss B., 


naming the probation officer. “She has been a good friend to you 
and she knows all your family.” The boy nodded. “We will ask 


committing you to the care of the 
local authority.” 


The chairman then called the re; 
Children’s Department forward 
authority would make Proper provision for the boy. A Fit Person 


Order was then made committing the boy to the care of the local 
authority as the ‘fit Person’ to c 


have the feeling that bicycl 
for you in the future.” 


So the afternoon went on. It was nearing four o’clock and the 
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list of cases was nearly finished when the inspector of police passed 
a note to the clerk of the court, who then spoke to the chairman 
of the magistrates. 

The chairman then told the court that he had agreed to take 
one more case as it was of some urgency. A seventeen-year-old 
boy was brought into court and the police inspector gave evidence 
to the effect that early that morning the boy had been seen driving a 
car which did not belong to him and was without a driving licence. 
The boy’s mother and step-father were in court. 

The boy did not deny the charge. He said he was on his way to 
work when he saw the car, got into it and released the brake. The 
car was parked on a slope and directly the brake was released it 
rolled down the hill, travelling a distance of something like two 
hundred yards. ‘The boy said he then steered the car into the kerb, 
applied the brake and got out of the car, closing the car-door behind 
him, He was seen by a policeman who detained him; the policeman 
confirmed the boy’s story. 

The police inspector said that when he questioned the boy, the 
boy had broken down and said he wanted to get away from home 
and had said that if he had to go back home he would commit 
suicide. f 

The chairman asked the step-father about the boy. It was 
obvious that there was no love lost between the man and the young- 
ster, and the step-father made it clear that he would be glad to see the 
boy removed from his home. When the mother was asked about 
her attitude she said, hesitantly and reluctantly, that she felt it would 
be best all round if her son ‘could be put away’. 

The boy had never been in any sort of trouble before and his 
employer and his old headmaster spoke very well of him; the only 
person who had not spoken well of him was his step-father—the 
boy’s mother seemed to have no opinion of her own. 

In the end the magistrates decided to remand the boy for a 
fortnight while enquiries were made. The chairman indicated that 
a very likely solution of the problem would be to find the boy ap- 
proved lodgings or a hostel and to place him under the care of one 
of the probation officers. But before the court made that decision 
he felt it advisable for one of the probation officers to see all the 
parties concerned to form a true picture of the whole situation. 
When this case had been heard the sitting finally came to an end, a 
little after four o’clock. During that time forty children had been 
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seen by the court and twenty-seven separate cases had been heard— 
as is obvious, in several cases more than one child was involved. 
Thad, for my purposes, chosen a good day. The various sorts of 
charges I had heard had ranged from non-attendance at school and 
being in moral danger to larceny, breaking and entering and being 
found on enclosed premises. There had been no cases of violent 
assault, and this is fully typical. There were twelve cases of larceny, 
involving twenty-two children, by far the largest number of both 
cases and children. In no case had anything of great value been | 
stolen—pens, pocket-knives, yo-yos—the most valuable items being 
a bicycle and a camera, and I have given the facts in those cases in 
some detail. Out of the forty children before the court only five 
were girls, one of whom was the very young child brought before 
the court as in need of care and protection. ‘The remaining thirty- 
five children were boys tanging from the ages of seven to seventeen. 
A large proportion of the cases heard for the first time had been 
remanded for further consideration and report; a proportion of 
those in which sentence had been given had been remanded from 
previous hearings. Two cases involving three children had been 
dismissed. The greater number of those where a decision had 
been made had been placed under the supervision of the probation 
officer; four others had been fined. Three children had been made 
the subject of condition of residence requirements—the child is 
placed under the supervision of the probation officer and one of the 
conditions of the order is that the child lives where the court directs, 
usually in a specialised or approved hostel. One boy had been 
ordered to attend an Attendance Centre; one boy had been sent to 
an Approved School. 
The only form of disposal of a case I had not seen was the sending 


of a boy to the Detention Centre. It is my intention to look more . 
closely later in this book at what re 
in an attempt to deal with the child 

There are, however, one or tw 


> 1 © other matters I would like to 
touch upon, quite briefly, 


before passing on to that aspect of the 


problem. 
Firstly I would like to give my general reaction to the i 
yI k roceedings 
of the sitting of which I have given some account. I LA most im- 


sympathy (in its non- 
those people at work in 
articularly the chairman, 


sentimental sense) and vigorous insight of 
the court—not only the magistrates and p 
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but also of the clerk and other officers of the court, the probation 
officers and the police. It was a most stimulating experience. 

I have been in a number of juvenile courts, both in the metro- 
politan area and outside in urban and rural areas, and I could not 
say the same of all of them. There is still a wide variation of 
approach in various courts, and although it is dangerous to general- 
ise, I have found a greater insight and a wider humane appreciation 
of the role of magisterial responsibility in courts in urban as opposed 
to rural areas. This is a subjective assessment only and is not based 
on any systematic and deliberate sampling of courts—I have not 
been able to sample a range of courts in different areas and my experi- 
ence is limited—yet the feeling persists and is, in fact, borne out, on 
the whole, by a large number of those people who, in one way or 
another, come into contact with a vatiety of juvenile courts in various 
patts of the country. It is a matter which cannot lightly be passed 
over; justice should not only be done and be seen to be done, but so 
far as is possible it should be dispensed from a reasonably equitable 
and common series of basic attitudes. 

This is always a problem, but it is perhaps more vital in the 
juvenile courts than in any other: it is only rarely that those brought 
before the court are represented by anyone experienced in the law: 
in the juvenile court, more than any other, a great deal of the social 
and psychological factors surrounding the delinquent act are taken 
into account, and these are factors which require skilful assessment. 

The fact is that the juvenile court is increasingly a clearing house 
for various social agencies and is, in one light, itself something of a 
social agency in its modern role. This apart from the fact that it 
is a court of law. 

‘This matter is not one with which I wish to deal at any length 
at this point, but it is something which ought not to be overlooked 
or forgotten in any further discussion. The considerations with 
which I wish to deal now ate firstly the methods of disposal of cases, 
and necessarily, some account of the facilities available 
to the court for the training and rehabilitation of the children who 
come before it. I shall discuss these matters in succeeding chapters 


and also discuss their effectiveness. 


and secondly, 
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N the last three years for which, at time of writing, detailed 
I records are available the following numbers of children were 

found guilty of indictable offences in the metropolitan juvenile 
courts: in 1952, 3,183 children; in 1953, 2,972 children; in 1954, 
2,734 children. This shows something of the decline in the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency which various observers have noted 
and which seems to be general throughout the country. 

Some further break-down of the figures is of interest. Of the 
2,734 children found guilty in 1954, 1,358 were boys under the age 
of fourteen and 131 were girls under that age; over the age of 
fourteen and under the age of seventeen there were 1,07 3 boys and 
175 girls. The Corresponding figures for 1953 are: boys under 
fourteen years of age, 1,646, girls in the same age range, 132; over 
fourteen and under seventeen, boys, 1,033, girls, 161. Similarly 
for 1952: boys under fourteen yeats of age, 1,667, girls, 163; boys 
under seventeen but over fourteen, 1,189, and girls, 164. 

It is of interest to see that the major decline in findings of guilt 
is in the under-fourteen age-group, particularly in the boys, where 
the proportionate decrease is in the order of 18 % of the larger figure 


of 1952 in comparison with the figure for 1954. The number of 
findings of guilt for girls under fourteen also fell significantly 
between 1952 and 1953, 


although the totals are, of course, much 
smaller. 


In the three years 7,996 boys were found guilty of offences and 
only 926 girls; the number of girls convicted represents a little ovet 
10% of the total number of children convicted, so that in the area 
of the London metropolitan juvenile courts there were, on an 
average, 9 boy delinquents for every girl delinquent. This wide 


Wee ez nee: ; ; 

disparity in the incidence of Juvenile delinquency between the sexes 
is a pormo phenomenon and has always been a factor to take 
note of. 
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available to the magistrates are as follows: absolute BS See 
probation; fine; Fit Person Order; Approved School; Remand 
Home; Attendance Centre; Detention Centre. It will be necessary 
to discuss a number of these in some detail later, but it would be 
valuable, at this juncture, to make some comparison of the calls 
made upon these various methods of dealing with delinquency, 

Of the 1,358 boys under fourteen years of age found guilty in the 
six metropolitan courts 148 (109%): were granted an absolute 
discharge, 482 (35°5%) were given a conditional discharge, 553 
(40-74) were placed on probation, 11 (08%) were fined, 66 (49%) 
were made the subject of Fit Person Orders, 70 (5-1%) were sent 
to Approved Schools, 8 (06%) were placed in Remand Homes and 
19 (1:4%) were sent to an Attendance Centre. 

Of the 1,073 boys over fourteen years of age and under seventeen 
who were found guilty 78 (7°3 %) were granted an absolute discharge, 
309 (28-8%) were given a conditional discharge, 406 (37:8%) were 
placed on probation, 37 (3°4%) were fined, 16 (115%) were the 
subjects of Fit Person Orders, 157 (14:6%) were sent to Approved 
Schools, none was placed in a Remand Home, 43 (4%) were sent 
to an Attendance Centre and 20 (1-9%) were sent to Detention 
Centres. A very small number, 7 (07%), were otherwise dealt 
with. 

As for the girls, 131 under the age of fourteen were found guilty 
of indictable offences. Of these 8 (6-1%) were granted an absolute 
discharge, 42 (32°t%) were conditionally discharged, 63 (48-19%) 
were placed on probation, none were fined, 12 (9:1%) were made 
the subject of Fit Person Orders and 6 (46%) were sent to Approved 
Schools. There are no Attendance or Detention Centres for girls 
and so this method of disposal does not apply to them. 

Of the 175 girls found guilty over the age of fourteen and under 
the age of seventeen, 7 (4%) were discharged absolutely, 51 (29:1%) 
were discharged conditionally, 91 (52%) were placed on probation, 
5 (219%) were fined and 7 (4%) were made the subject of Fit 
Person Orders, while 13 (714%) were sent to Approved Schools. 
Thus it will be seen that of the 2,431 boys found guilty in the six 
courts 959 were placed on probation, approximately 39% of the 


. total. Another 1,071 were given either absolute or conditional 


discharges, another 41% of the total. This means that approximately 
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80% of all the boys found guilty in the courts were dealt with in 
one of these three ways. 

The number of girls placed on probation from the total of 306 
found guilty was 154, or a little over 50%. A further 108 were 
given conditional or absolute discharges, representing approxim- 
ately 35% of the girls, so that roughly 85% of all girls were dealt 
with in one of these three ways. 


Tt can be seen from the above figures that the courts consign over : 


half the children who come before them to the care of the probation 
service either directly through a probation order or by attaching 
conditions to the discharge order. 

Some comparison of the use of the Fit Person Order, where the 
child becomes the responsibility of the local authority Children’s 
Department, is also of interest. Fit Person Orders were made in 
respect of 4:9% of boys under the age of fourteen but of only 
1:5% of boys over that age. Fit Person Orders in respect of girls 
under fourteen were made in respect of 9:1% of cases; over fourteen 
the percentage was 4. 

These figures represent certain aspects of policy on the part of 
courts generally. The Fit Person Order is very often invoked as a 
solution when it is felt that the child’s family life is in over-riding 
measure the cause of the trouble which has brought him to the 
attention of the court. The magistrates, in such cases, take the 
view that the child is not in need of the special training which the 
Approved School offers but needs, most particularly, greater stability 
of environment and greater emotional Security than the home seems 
able to offer; in these cases the child is made the subject of an order 
which gains him a place in a Children’s Home. The view of the 
magistrates, put briefly and baldly, is that the child is more of a 
deprived child than a delinquent and so they direct that steps be 
taken to correct the deprivati 
It is obvious that the cour 


the older child, already co 
Supporting, it is possible 
removes the child from 
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thing in itself must largely depend upon particular and individual 
circumstances. 

There is, of course, the other simple fact to be borne in mind that 
younger children are more likely to be first offenders and older 
children less likely to be so; this consideration must always influence 
magistrates as they decide between the various alternatives which 
ate available to them. 

The fact that proportionately a larger number of girls than boys 
are made the subject of such orders reflects, in my view, the contrast 
between the range of provision for boys, which is far wider than 
that for girls. Boys can be sent to Attendance Centres and Deten- 
tion Centres, and a number of younger boys are given some taste of 
discipline by being placed in Remand Homes for strictly limited 
periods—none of these provisions is available or resorted to for 
girls. So the courts fall back more often, proportionately, on the 
Fit Person Order for girls. 

The percentage of boys under fourteen committed to Approved 
Schools was 5:1; 14°6% of boys over fourteen were committed to 
Approved Schools during the same year. 

Again, in weighing these two sets of figures, it must be borne in 
mind that the older boys are more likely to have made several 
appearances in court prior to that in which they are finally com- 
mitted to an Approved School. The court is also more likely to 
try a younger boy on probation. It is also a fact, of course, that the 
delinquent acts of older boys tend to be of a more serious nature 
than those of younger boys, and this must have some bearing on the 
decisions of the court. 

An older boy may well have been conditionally discharged and 
have been placed on probation before finally a decision is made to 
commit him to an Approved School, so that some part of this per- 
centage of older boys will reflect failure to respond to other methods 
available to the court. 

Only 20 children, all boys over the age of fourteen, were sent to 
the Detention Centre from all the metropolitan juvenile courts in 
1954; 62 were sent to the Attendance Centre. 

The Detention Centre and the Attendance Centre are new sorts 
of establishments devised to meet specific needs; it will be necessary 
to deal with them at greater length later. 

It would now be of interest, I believe, to look at the national 
totals of delinquency in the post-war period. It would be most 
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useful if these figures were set against the figures of the last full 
year before the war, namely the year 1938. All the figures which 
follow were taken from H.M.S.O. Cmd. 9574, Criminal Statistics 


England and Wales, 1954, and are principally to be found in 
Appendix II. 


MALES AGED 8 AND UNDER I4 YEARS OF AGE 


Estimated number of Number of offenders 

Years Persons in England Number found guilty per 100,000 of the 
and Wales in each of indictable offences population in the age 

age group 


group 
1938 1,844,000 14,724 798 
1946 1,694,000 19,912 15175 
1947 1,717,000 19,567 1,140 
1948 1,723,000 24,684 1,423 
1949 1,715,000 23,164 1,351 
1950 1,725,000 24,521 1,422 
I9SI 1,767,000 26,561 1,503 
1952 1,810,000 24,189 1,336 
1953 1,851,000 20,774 1,122 
1954 1,904,000 18,383 965 


MALES AGED 14 AND UNDER 17 YEARS OF AGE 


1938 1,029,400 11,645 1,131 
1946 876,000 14,347 1,638 
1947 860,000 13,027 1,515 
1948 840,000 15,980 1,902 
1949 827,000 14,126 1,708 
1950 832,000 14,624 1,758 
1951 845,000 17,274 2,044 
1952 863,000 17,093 1,981 
1953 875,000 14,549 1,663 
1954 865,000 13,387 1,548 
FEMALES AGED 8 AND UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE 
1938 1,811,000 835 46 
1946 1,644,000 1,433 
1947 1,662,000 1,591 S7 
1948 1,663,000 2,043 T 
1949 1,656,000 1,717 T 
1950 1,663,000 1,711 ist 
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Estimated number of Number of offenders 
persons in England Number found guilty per 100,000 of the 


Years ‘ind Wales in each of indictable offences population in the age 
age group group 
I9JI 1,697,000 2,017 119 
I952 1,732,000 2,023 117 
1953 1,765,000 1,734 98 
1954 1,821,000 1,482 81 
FEMALES AGED 14 AND UNDER 17 YEARS OF AGE 
1938 1,009,900 912 go 
1946 863,000 1,396 162 
1947 846,000 1,509 178 
1948 816,000 1,727 212 
1949 805,000 1,423 177 
1950 809,000 1,559 193 
I9JI 833,000 1,621 195 
1952 845,000 1,773 210 
1953 852,000 1,633 192 
1954 839,000 1,577 188 


The first thing that emerges from these figures is that 1951 was 
the peak year for juvenile delinquency; for boys aged eight and 
under fourteen the figures of convictions were 1,503 per hundred 
thousand of the population; for boys of fourteen years of age and 
under seventeen years of age, the figures were 2,044 per hundred 
thousand of the population.» Similarly for girls of eight and 
under fourteen years of age the figure was 119 per hundred 
thousand of the population. The peak for girls of fourteen and 
under seventeen years of age comes in the year 1952, 210 per hun- 
dred thousand of the population; the figure for 1951 in this age 
group was 195 pet hundred thousand. Nonetheless 1951 is overall 
the peak year with 47,473 children aged eight and under seventeen 
years of age found guilty of indictable offences; the overall figure 
for 1952 already shows some decline despite the increase in the 
figure for older girls already referred to, being 45,078. 

The peak figure, 47,473 children, must be set against the esti- 
mated total population of that age group of 5,142,000 children— 
0:92% of that population, a figure that needs bearing in mind when 
we tend to lose our sense of proportion about the incidence of 
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juvenile delinquency. For the year 1954 the number of children 
found guilty was 34,829 out of an estimated total population of 
children of corresponding ages in the country of 5,429,000 or 0-64% 
of that population, a considerable reduction within the three years, 
and the indications are that in 1955 the figures are continuing to 
decline. 

The decline is appearing first in the younger age group, as can 
be seen from the preceding tables. The incidence of recordings of 
guilt for boys under fourteen years of age is 965 per hundred thou- 
sand of the population of that age in 1954, which is closer to the 
788 per hundred thousand of 1938 than it is to the peak figure of 
1,503 per hundred thousand of population of the year 1951. 

The figure for girls of the same age group is 81 per hundred 
thousand for 1954; this is almost mid-way between the peak of 1951, 
119 per hundred thousand, and the low of 46 per hundred thousand 
of 1938. 

The significant thing about these figures is that the oldest children 
in this age range, those who were under fourteen in 1954, were 
four to five years old when peace was made in 1945, and the youngest 
of them, those of eight years of age, were born in 1946 when we were 
at peace once more. In other words it is fair to assume that these 
declining figures represent, in some measure, out gradual emergence 
from the effect of war upon our children, a factor which must always 
be borne in mind when we consider the figures of the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency in the immediate post-war period. 

The children of the same age range in the peak year of 1951 
were, at the older end of the scale, two years old when war broke 
out—the world they became aware of as their consciousness devel- 
oped was a world involved in total war; they were eight years old 
when the war ended. Only the very youngest of that group could 
have been born into a world at peace. 

Of the group of boys aged fourteen and under seventeen in 1951 
when the incidence of findings of guilt was 2,044 per hundred 
thousand of the comparable population, the eldest were born in 
1934 and were four years old when war was declared and ten years 
old when it ended; the youngest were born in 1937 and were two 
years old when war was declared and eight at its end. These are 
important facts which must not be overlooked; they will be particu- 
larly relevant when I turn, later in this book, to some consideration 
of the factors which make for delinquency in the community. 
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The ages of greatest likelihood of the commission of delinquent 
acts seem to be between the eleventh and sixteenth years in a child’s 
development. The most dangerous year of adolescence in the year 
1954 was the fourteenth, when 1,975 children per hundred thousand 
of the population were found guilty in the juvenile courts of indict- 
able offences. The year of highest incidence in 1938 was the 
thirteenth, when 1,315 per hundred thousand of the population were 


found guilty. 


THE INCIDENCE OF CRIME IN MALES AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Number found guilty per 
100,000 of population 
Age 1954 1954 1938 
8 991 291 220 
9 2,030 599 451 
I0 2,911 854 793 
Ir 355 I0 1,090 931 
12 4,133 1,411 LIII 
I3 4,808 1,794 1,315 
I4 5,629 1,975 1,141 
I5 4,073 1,404 1,145 
16 3,085 1,271 1,110 
I7 3,361 1,179 867 


Although I do not propose to make much of the point at this 
juncture it is interesting to see that in both years, 1954 and 1938, 
the year in the child’s life when he is most likely to commit a 
delinquent act is the year which, for the majority of children, is the 
last at school, and that this has moved back one year as we have 
increased the length of time a child spends in school; in 1938 when 
the school-leaving age was fourteen the thirteenth year was the year 
of greatest danger; in 1954 when the school-leaving age was fifteen 
the fourteenth year has become the year of highest incidence of 
delinquency. It will be important to bear this fact in mind later, 
however, when I turn to consideration of the factors that make for 
delinquency. 

Now, for a moment, it would be of interest, I feel, to look at the 
sorts of offences for which children were being brought before the 
court in 1954. It will be more convenient to consider the older 
age group first, those children of fourteen and under seventeen years 
ofage. The number found guilty of indictable offences totals 1 2,870 
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boys and 1,567 girls. The charges ranged from threats to murder 
and assault to minor larcenies. Of the total number of convictions 
for boys of this group 4,518 were for “simple and minor larcenies’; 
the total for all forms of larceny—of horses and cattle, larceny from 
the person, larceny in a house, larceny by a servant, larceny of postal 
letters, aggravated larcenies, larceny of pedal cycles, larceny from 
vehicles, shops and stalls and automatic machines, and including 
the figure previously given for ‘simple and minor larcenies’—was 
7, 871, or just over 60% of the total number of convictions. 

When it is considered that shop-breaking (1,869 convictions), 
attempted breaking into houses and shops (107 convictions) and 
housebreaking (777 convictions) account in total for another 2,732 
findings of guilt, or a little over 21% of the total, it can be seen 
that over 81% of the total of convictions falls into the broad charac- 
ter of theft or attempted theft. 

Another large total under one head of indictment is the conviction 
of 500 boys for receiving stolen goods. A further 163 were con- 
victed for entering to commit a felony. 

Some of the more disturbing totals are those of 252 convictions 
for wounding (misdemeanour) and 268 for malicious injury. 

In the range of sex offences 17 boys were convicted for unnatural 
offences, 85 for attempting to commit such offences, 39 for indecency 
with males, 13 for rape, 378 for indecent assault on females, 17 for 
defilement of girls under thirteen years of age, 49 for defilement of 
girls of thirteen but under seventeen years of age. 


There were 43 embezzlers, 55 for 


gers and 12 who attempted 
extortion. 


In regard to other offences, categorised as non-indictable, 16,085 
convictions were recorded. Of these the largest single total was 
4,688 for cycling offences: 1,605 offences on the railway: 1,311 for 
malicious damage: 836 for disorderly behaviour and a total of 407 
for stealing animals, fences, trees or fruit and 226 for gaming, 

In the same age gtoup there were only 1,567 convictions recorded 
against girls. The highest total, as for boys, is recorded under the 


generalised heading of simple and minor larcenies, 585 convictions, 
with larcenies from shops almost as large a figure at 449 recorded 
convictions. The total for all | 


arcenies is 1,152, or a little over 
73% of the total. 
Whereas 89 bo 


ys were convicted of burglary only 2 girls were so 
co 


nvicted; similarly only 62 girls were found guilty of housebreaking 
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as compared with 777 boys; the figures for shopbreaking in this 
age group are even more disparate: 1,849 for boys, 13 for girls. 

Proportionately many more girls were convicted for larceny as a 
servant than boys: girls 188 (approximately 12% of the total 
recorded convictions); boys 441 (approximately 3-4% of the total 
recorded convictions). About equal proportions of both boys and 
girls, approximately 35% in both instances, were found guilty of 
simple and minor larcenies: boys, 4,518, and girls, 585. 

The number of boys convicted of larceny from shops was 838 
(65% of the total recorded convictions), whereas the number of 
girls convicted was 449 (28-6% of the total recorded convictions); 
it is worth noting that proportionately more than four girls com- 
mitted such an act for every boy although, of course, the total 
number of convictions registered against girls is much smaller than 
that for boys. 

Only five girls were convicted for wounding (misdemeanour) 
and four for malicious injury. 

The most numerous non-indictable offences for girls were bicycl- 
ing offences, 308, and offences in regard to the railway, 300, Thirty- 
five girls were guilty of disorderly behaviour, 42 of malicious 
damage and 29 of obstruction. For stealing fruit 26 were con- 
victed. ` 

For the younger range of children the picture is much the same— 
there were 18,378 convictions for indictable offences committed by 
boys of eight and under fourteen years of age—the largest single 
total being that of 6,772 convictions for simple and minor larcenies, 
The total for all larceny cases is 11,669, which is roughly 63% of 
all convictions of boys of this age group. 

There were 24 convictions for burglary and 934 for housebreak- 
ing; 3,280 for shopbreaking, and 139 convictions for attempted 
breaking-in; 270 convictions for entering with intent to commit a 
felony and 6 for possessing housebreaking implements; this accounts 
for a further 4,653 recordings of guilt, a little over a quarter of the 
total convictions. This means that larcenies and thefts from shops 
and dwelling houses, Of the attempt at such, account for more than 
88%, of the total recorded convictions. 

There were 98 findings of guilt for wounding (misdemeanour) 
and 544 for malicious injury. There was one recording of a con- 
viction for ‘threats, conspitacy or incitement to murder’. The 
usual range of sex offences as categorised and dealt with in the gtoup 
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of older boys is represented in much the same proportions. One 
interesting fact is that 110 boys of the younger age group were found 


guilty of arson whereas of the older age group only 37 convictions 
are recorded. 


Many of these figures, and there are many more, are of interest 
in themselves, and the variations of delinquent behaviour are of 
interest also; and their significance will have to be gone 
into in greater detail when we consider the pattern of delinquent 


behaviour with a view to seeing what factors there are which make 
for delinquency. 


The main fact that I wish to draw attention to in regard to these ` 


figures at the moment is the simple one that most children are con- 
victed of ordinary offences—if I may use such a description—and 
that much of the talk of the growing violence supposedly sympto- 
matic of delinquent behaviour will not stand up when these total 
figures and the analysis of those figures which I have given are 
reviewed. 

Children are still being delinquent in the ways that they have 
always been delinquent; that there have been certain phenomena, 
such as Teddy gangs, which were a little out of the ordinary, though 
not so much out of the ordinary as has been implied in some quar- 
ters, is a matter that must be gone into later when it will be necessary 
to turn to consideration of the psychological and social factors which 
seem to create a measure of pre-disposition towards delinquency in 
certain juveniles, 

It is my intention now, however, to turn to a review of those 
methods which the court has at its disposal for dealing with delin- 
quency when a conviction has been recorded. This will mean 
covering, in some detail, the working of the Probation Service, the 
Approved School, the Remand Home, the Detention and Attend- 


ance Centres and any other form of agency and institution to which, 
at times, the juvenile court has recourse, 
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placed on probation during 1954. Of this total, 846 were 

girls of eight and under fourteen years of age, and 770 
were girls of fourteen and under seventeen yeats of age. There 
were 5,775 boys under fourteen years of age placed on probation 
and 7,751 boys aged fourteen and under seventeen yeats. 

Another 10,826 children were given conditional discharges; 
10,033 boys and 793 girls. Of the younger age groups of boys 
3,604 were conditionally discharged; 6,429 boys in the older age 
group wete similarly treated. There were 428 older girls treated 
in this way and 365 girls in the younger group. 

These figures demonstrate quite clearly the fact that the most 
often resorted to solution of the individual problem of the juvenile 
delinquent is probation or conditional discharge. 

The Probation of Offenders Act (1907) forms the basis of the 
system and provides three methods of dealing with offenders, If 
anyone is charged before a magistrates court and the court believes 
the charge has been made good but further takes the view that, 
having regard to the character, antecedents, age, health or mental 
condition of the person charged, or to the trivial nature of the 
offence, or to the extenuating circumstances under which the offence 
was committed, it is inexpedient to inflict any punishment or any 
other than a nominal punishment, or that it is expedient to release 
the offender on probation the court may, without proceeding to 
conviction : 

1. dismiss the information or charge; 

2. discharge the offender conditionally on his entering into a 
recognizance, with or without sureties, to be of good behaviour, 
or to appear for conviction and sentence when called on at any time 
during such period, not exceeding three years, as may be specified 
in the order; 


Q= the whole of England and Wales 15,142 children were 
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3. add to the recognizance referred to in paragraph 2 a condition 
that the offender be under the supervision of such persons as may 
be specified in the order. An order requiring the insertion of such 
conditions is referred to as a probation order. 

I do not apologise for quoting something of the provision of 
the 1907 Act even though it has been superseded by the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. The main principles of the 1907 Act have in 
no way been altered though some of the legal technicalities and 
language have been modified. ‘The most important change is that 
probation now carries with it a legal conviction, which, as can be 
seen from the extract above, it did not carry before. 

Probation remains, in theory, a matter of consent for all offenders 
over the age of fourteen; it carries with it obligations which are 
supposedly freely entered into on the part of the offender; it is 
always emphasised that these obligations should be clearly and simply 
explained to the offender before he agrees to accept such an order. 

This basic idea underlying probation is most important; the sys- 
tem has been built on the ideal conception of co-operation between 
the probation officer and the probationer—a worthwhile and 
valuable ideal, even if it remains only an ideal. I qualify that state- 
ment in just that way because I have often wondered whether the 
idea of voluntarily entering into this arrangement is as readily 
appreciated by the offender as it is by the magistrate and the proba- 
tion officer. And indeed, as I have seen, in many courts these 
aspects of the relationship are never clearly handled and in some 
courts never touched upon at all; the offender is placed upon pto- 
bation and that, so far as he is concerned, is that. 

When, therefore, an official exposition of the probation system 
claims “it is one of the cardinal features of the system that it starts 
not with compulsion but with the offender’s undertaking to co- 
operate” I think that, as a claim, it is a little wide of the mark. But 


not, perhaps, so much wide of the mark as many offenders bitterly 
complain that it is. 


pon the recognition of 
cal truths: no man and no 
It is possible to restrain a 
harmful acts, but that is 
e man, or group of men, 
coutse, to which we as a 
is the death penalty. 
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power can compel a man to be good. 

man and prevent him from committing 
the extent, ultimately, of the power of on 
over another—the ultimate restraint, of 
community still have recourse, 
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It must not be forgotten that it is still only a comparatively 
short time ago that for a very wide range of crimes society chose to 
remove the offender from its midst by hanging, or, if in a merciful 
mood, deportation. The law has been slow to recognise the 
diverse threads of aspiration, appetite, ambition and motive which 
go to make the human entity. It has, over the centuries, framed its 
case law and devised its precedents to take in all the most extra- 
ordinary accidents and chances of the world of external accidents; 
it has been less ready to take heed of the accidents and chances of 
the inner world of the individual. That fact reflects, in no mean 
measure, the Anglo-Saxon grasp of plain common sense in its law 
—that is a quality not to be despised or written down. But new 
insights have created new challenges; with these new insights into 
the individual man, woman and child—the fact that we are increas- 
ingly coming to realise that no human entity is one, single and un- 
divided, and that he or she cannot necessarily be judged by one 
single, overt action—we have come to look increasingly for some 
humanising of our treatment of offenders. The conception of 
probation was, in modern times, the most striking realisation of the 
implications of that new insight. 

The court has a primary duty to society; it embodies society in 
dealing with the individual offender. But more and more it takes 
heed of a new responsibility—that of society towards the individual, 
who is himself part of that society. 

In deciding whether to make a probation order the attention of 
the court is directed by the Act to a large number of relevant aspects 
which have to be taken into account. The character of the offender 
—his antecedents, his background and social environment, the 
influences to which he has been subject and the social and personal 
factors which have gone to the making of his character, his age and 
his health, both physical and mental—all these matters and many 
others have to be considered. This fact alone symbolises one shift 
in emphasis as a community to the problem of the delinquent in our 
midst—the turning of attention from the single criminal act to the 
individual who perpetrated it. This in itself is a most significant 
advance. 

Not that the criminal act is itself disregarded; the trivial nature of 
the offence may be a reason for taking a lenient view. It must be 
remembered, however, that probation is not limited in its application 
only to technical, trivial and minor offences; the circumstances of the 
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commission of the offence—those factors which may go far in 
extenuation of the act itself—are also specifically referred to the 
attention of the court as relevant. 

Finally the court must estimate the capacity of the offender to 
respond to probation. This compels a ‘live’ view of human person- 
ality—as something endowed with capacities for development, with 
potentialities for good and evil and capable of alteration. The 
court therefore has to take into account all the material information 
it has available which it considers relevant and to go on from that 
point to estimate what can be done to ensure the proper interests 
of society in relation to a particular individual; then it must decide 
how to ensure that, if possible, the criminal act is not repeated, and 
to devise ways by which the individual, who will remain part of 
the society to which the court discharges its duty, can be helped, 
encouraged and guided to play a worthwhile and positive part in 
the community. 

Tt can be seen that, if the concept of probation was itself born of 
a quickened insight, it has itself served, in its turn, to create further 
insight. Indeed, this book will be concerned with some of the 
facts that have emerged from that deeper insight, especially in 
regard to juveniles. 

It is a fact that the probation order does depend upon the offen- 
der’s consent. The offender can decline to agree to the conditions 
which the magistrates wish to write into the order and if he does 
tefuse the order cannot be made—unless, of course, he is under 
fourteen when there is no necessity to obtain consent. 

There ate cases on record where an adult offender had preferred 
to take a chance with incurring a maximum sentence, knowing full 
well that the maximum sentence a court of summary jurisdiction 
can impose is six months, and preferring this to a period of super- 
vision which might last three years. But this is not often the case 
in a juvenile court where the choice is not so simple and straight- 
forward—the alternative in a juvenile court is a possible three years 
at an Approved School which is another matter indeed. 

The conditions which are written into a probation order may vary. 
The primary conditions are those in which the offender agrees to 
be of good behaviour and to co-operate with the probation officer. 
There may be other requirements, however. Where it is felt, for 
example, that a youngster needs stricter discipline, or more stable 
conditions of life, a greater measure of sympathy and understanding 
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or special medical or psychological care it may be necessary to 
temove the offender from his home to a place which will provide 
for these needs. Such a requirement is known as a ‘condition of 
residence’. 

It is quite frequently resorted to in my experience but it is a step 
that should never be lightly contemplated. Whatever the ideal 
conception of the relationship between probation officer and pro- 
bationer may be it is very often the case that the probationer sees 
the officer as the representative of authority and sees the removal 
from his home not as an aid towards his individual well-being but 
as a punishment exacted by society for the transgression which 
brought him into court. I will return to this matter later in the 
detailed consideration of the work of the probation officer. 

The 1907 Act laid it down that the court “must furnish to the 
offender a notice in writing stating in simple terms the conditions 
he is required to observe”. This, if probation is a commitment 
voluntarily undertaken, would seem to be a most vital matter; too 
often the explanation of what the order requires and what such a 
commitment implies is treated as of little account. Many courts 
seem not to be aware of the fact that offenders have the right to 
refuse probation and its conditions, and, even if this is mentioned, 
No opportunity is given. the offender to consider whether he feels 
able, or willing, to comply with the conditions of the order. 

In nearly all courts the explanation in detail of what the order 
entails follows the making of the order when, in fact, it ought to 
' precede it. Even those magistrates who do make an attempt to 
explain the requirements of the order usually choose to do so im- 
mediately upon finding the case proved and while the offender is 
still under the stress of the registering of the conviction. 

It might be useful to allow an interval in every case for the pro- 
bation officer and the offender to consult together after the court 
has decided that the case is proved and before the order is made so 
that the offender may feel a proper participant to the agreement 

efore it is entered into. 


Most commonly, today, as 4 number of probation officers have 


told me, the first question they are asked is “What was the sen- 
tence?” or “What does it all mean?” The probation officer then 


has the task of explaining to the offender in concrete terms what is 


required of him and the relationship between them has to survive 
first crisis. 


this very difficult, and in fact unnecessary, 
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The maximum length of any probation order is three years and 
the minimum, in the first instance, is one year, but there is provision 
for the order to be varied—either lengthened or shortened—within 
the minimum and maximum limits. 

Probation has now been working in this country for nearly half 
a century; it has evolved and developed in that time. The experi- 
ence of working the system has modified some of the expectations 
which were held of it and has created new fields of potential develop- 
ment which were not clearly foreseen when it was first begun. 

It was thought of, in its inception, as a means of saving certain 
offenders from imprisonment. This was a negative aspiration, but 
what has emerged is the possibility of constructive work with 
offenders towards the eradication of those factors in the personality 
which have made for delinquent behaviour. This positive function, 
emerging in the course of working the probation system, has 
implications for the future development of the treatment of delin- 
quency which are not even, after fifty years, fully appreciated. 


CHAPTER V 


and to review, in practice, his relationship with the probationer. 

It must be remembered that this book is concerned with the 

probation of juveniles and that I have addressed myself primarily 
to that aspect of the work of the probation service. 

The probation officer has a dual responsibility—to the court and 

through the court to the community : to the individual probationer, 

h individual probationer, to the community. 


and again, through eac 
His position is a central one and, as can be readily appreciated, one 


of high responsibility. i 
Though, for the sake of convenience, I refer to probation officers 


as men it should not be lost sight of that a larger number of the 
officers are women. In the field of juvenile work women ate tespon- 
sible for all girl probationers and younger boys, roughly those boys 
under the age of twelve. Men cope with the older boys. In Lon- 
don, and, I believe, in some other densely populated areas, the 
probation service is divided and there are probation officers who 


work exclusively to the juvenile courts and deal only with juveniles; 
in other parts of the countty the officers deal with offenders over the 
whole range of ages. I will deal primarily with the pattern as I know 
it best, in London, and, for the purpose of this book, concentrate on 
the probation officer working to the juvenile court exclusively. 

The probation officer works, as I have said, to his particular 
court; he also works within the Probation Service; in London he 
works to the London Probation Service and through that service 
to the probation department of the Home Office. The Probation 
Service is organised regionally from the centre and comes under the 
direct oversight of the Home Office. 

Inall parts ofthe country there are probation committees; the work- 
ing of these committees varies from locality to locality but broadly 
speaking they provide an opportunity for the probation officers 
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and the magistrates to meet other than in the court-room and enable 
the magistrates and the officers to review cases. These committees 
partake of the nature of case-conferences and the magistrates are able 
to follow the progress of those whom they have placed on probation 
and they pay particular regard, of course, to the results achieved by 
probation at the termination of the period of supervision. 

This is a most valuable opportunity for both probation officers 
and magistrates; each can gain further insight into the attitude and 
ways of working of the other and these less formal meetings give 
both sides a chance to develop their different points of view. 

The magistrate is able, in some measure, to assess the quality and 
particular skills of the individual probation officers and the officer 
is able to put his point of view about why some probationers 
responded to treatment and others failed to respond. This is a most 
healthy development; many of these decisions are necessarily em- 
piric and it is useful for this continual exchange of ideas to be 
carried on to enrich the insight of both sides. 

A juvenile court magistrate can learn much from his probation 
officers and they, in their turn, can gain much in support, guidance 
and help from the magistrates to whom they work. 

It is necessary that this relationship should establish itself as a 
real and vital one, for the magistrate and the probation officer 
depend, in very large measure, each on the other. The magistrate 
makes more frequent calls on the Probation Service than on any 
other agency available to him for dealing with delinquency and he 
must have full confidence in the instrument he uses; it is impottant 
also that the probation officer should know what the magistrates 
are trying to do and what they expect of the Probation Service. 

One of the critical factors which determines the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the probation officers’ work is the size of case loads 
—the number of active cases for which each individual worker is 
responsible. Thete was a time in the post-war period when, what 
with the sudden rise in the incidence of delinquency and the shortage 
of trained staff, there was great danger in certain areas of the Proba- 
tion Service being swamped. Now, however, with a marked fall 
in the number of offences committed and in the numbers placed on 
probation, and a rise in recruitment to the service itself, the average 
case-load is down to about 50-55 for men and about 48-50 for 
women—both these figures are, of course, approximate. : 

Nonetheless these figures are, in my view, somewhat high, but 
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they are better than they were. If the probation officer is to be 
effective in tackling delinquency he must have time to give himself 
fully to each person for whom he is responsible. Once his handling 
of any individual becomes routine or perfunctory the value of any 
contact between him and that individual is reduced even if the 
relationship itself is not destroyed as, except on paper, it may very 
well be. The vitalising factor that the individual probation officer 
brings to his relationship with each of those in his care is his com- 
mitment and his concerned interest. 

The officer’s role is a subtle, searching and exacting one; it calls 
for very high qualities of character, insight, sympathy and judge- 
ment. Like so many jobs which make similar sorts of demands in 
our society it is comparatively ill-paid. 

Every time a probation order is made an officer is called upon to 
establish a relationship with an unknown individual, who has no 
claim on the officer ultimately beyond their common humanity, 
because, in the eyes of the court, that individual needs help, sup- 
port, moral sustenance and friendship. I would make the last first 
in importance. To attempt to create friendship where the other 
partner to the relationship is unwilling, feels coerced and is certainly 
confused is probably one of the most delicate tasks that any man or 
woman could be called upon to undertake : probation officers do it 
as a matter of routine, even though they do not use routine methods 
to do it. 

Every good probation officer must have immense moral courage; 
he submits himself to a challenge which few of us, as individuals, 
would in the ordinary way of things care to accept; most of us are 
most exacting about whom we admit to out friendship and even 
More exacting about those to whom we give our regard. It is 
important not to lose sight of that fact when we consider the role 


of the probation officer. aa! j z 
His function is not confined to that of establishing a relationship 
with an ofender after an order has been made. He has also a 
le for advising the court on whether 


diagnostic role; he is responsib. 6 
an order should be made or not. This means that he must under- 


take pre-trial enquiries. ; J 
There have always been objectors to this procedure. The main 


emphasis of the objection has been directed to the fact that itisa 
basic principle of the British concept of justice that a man is innocent 
until proved guilty; it is felt, by those who quarrel with the 
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procedure of pre-trial enquiries, that such enquiries imply, in some 
measure, an assumption to the contrary. Furthermore they are 
concerned, and quite legitimately, with the fact that there is a likeli- 
hood that such enquiries might spread abroad more widely than is 
necessary the knowledge that a charge has been made against the 
individual concerned and that this is likely to prejudice his career 
and social standing. 

These are valid objections; it is necessary however to set against 
them the undoubted benefits which accrue in other directions as a 
result of this procedure. The development of the pre-trial technique 
is a result of that tendency which I have noted earlier : the shifting of 
interest exclusively from the delinquent act itself to the circum- 
stances, factors of temperament, training, health, character and 
social environment which have led up to the act—and it is this 
factor, and these very considerations, which implicitly underlie the 
whole concept of probation. 

We aspire to men being equal before the law; we also recognise, 
or are learning to recognise more and more, that each man before 
the law is an individual, a unique personality; over and above that 
we are coming to see that however much cases may seem to be the 
same they are, in fact, the result of differing individual experience 
and are brought about by different factors. ‘The probation officet’s 
job is to assess that differing individual experience, to see the dis- 
tinguishing difference informing the apparent sameness, and to give 
the court the benefit of his assessment and trained insight. Above 
and beyond that he must advise the court on his considered opinion 
of the capacity, and the likelihood, of the individual to tespond to 
treatment. The wise magistrate gives great regard to this advice. 

Every magistrate of a juvenile court to whom I have spoken— 
and those I know at all well are all men and women who have filled 
me with a proper respect for their sense of duty, insight and their 
understanding—has paid testimony to the value of the pre-trial en- 
quiry. Magistrates make far-reaching decisions about the future of 
individual offenders and they, more than most, know what responsi- 
bility they assume in doing so, and they all, without exception, 
regard the information given to them by the probation officer as a 
result of the pre-trial enquiries as most important in helping them 
to come to their decisions. Anything that can help towards pre- 
venting a wrong decision is surely of first importance no matter 
from what standpoint the whole question is looked at. 
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Probation officers value the opportunity that pre-trial enquiries 
give them of seeing something of the background of the offender 
before the hearing of the charge; more valuable still is the oppor- 
tunity it gives them to make contact with those whom later they 
may be called upon to befriend. They are able to explain to those 
who ate to appear in court something of the proceedings and give 
them some understanding of what is likely to happen. Tt is at this 
stage that the good probation officer will lay the basic foundations 
of a fruitful relationship between himself and the probationer, if, 
in fact, the outcome of the hearing is that, after a finding of guilt, 
the offender is placed on probation. 

Most important, from the point of view of the law upon proba- 
tion, the officer is provided with an opportunity of explaining 
in detail the implications of a probation order at a time when the 
potential probationer is in a less disturbed and more receptive mood 
than he may be immediately after the registering of a conviction. 
Tt means that the acceptance of probation on the part of an offender 
later in the court is more realistic and is undertaken in full know- 
ledge of what such an undertaking implies. 

If the relationship between the probation officer and the pro- 
bationer is to be one of co-operation with a common end in view 
the basis of their working together can better be established by a 
discussion before the hearing than after; the probation officer 
is much more likely to be accepted as a friend before the appearance 
in court. Despite, therefore, objections which are to a degree valid 
and which emphasise the need for proper vigilance in such develop- 
ments, the advantages which accrue from pre-trial enquiries argue 
forcibly for the retention of this procedure which I hope will con- 
tinue. As I hope I have shown, it is my view that pre-trial enquiries 
are basic to good probation work. 

The obvious danger foreseen by many people who object to the 
pre-trial enquiry is that the probation officer, simply by approaching 
various people to gain the sort of information he requires, jeopard- 
ises the future prospects of the person he is enquiring about. It 
is inevitable, if the report and approaches are to be worthwhile, 
that a whole range of people should be contacted—employers, 
schoolmasters, club-leaders, etc.—who can give some valuable in- 
sight into the character and background of the person charged. 
But it should be remembered that the community reposes a great 
trust in individual probation officers in many directions, and the 
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officers themselves are not unaware of the responsibility they 
assume; it is surely not asking too much to repose this further trust 
in them and rely on their tact, good sense and discretion. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that the officer is seeking, finally, 
the confidence and co-operation of the person charged and he or 
she would not lightly sacrifice that likelihood of confidence and co- 
operation. Finally I think we must ask ourselves as a community 
which way is the interest of the individual appearing before the 
court best served: is it by the hearing of the case with the relevant 
information or without? It is my view that it is to the best interests 
of the offender and the community that this sort of information 
should be available to the court before it makes up its mind as to 
how the offender should be dealt with. The offenders chances of 
rehabilitation are best served by the decisions of a court which are 
taken in the light of the knowledge of the offender’s background— 
his career, his way of life, character and social background 
generally. 

If, for some reason, no pre-trial enquiries are possible it is impor- 
` tant that an adequate period of remand is granted to enable the pro- 
bation officer to gather such information as he feels is necessary. 
Many who oppose pre-trial enquiries advocate the remand procedure 
as a mote satisfactory alternative, advancing the argument that, 
when a court feels that a charge has been made good, it would then 
be opportune for a period of remand to be ordered while the 
probation officer makes the necessary enquiries. 

Ithink this is short-sighted advice, especially in regard to juveniles. 
The tension created in an individual while awaiting the hearing and 
on remand is destructive rather than otherwise; it is not good for 
the personality of any man, woman or child to be held too long in 
Suspense, especially in the circumstances that surround a court 
hearing. 

When, however, the magistrates feel that they need to know 
more about any child than lies within the competence of a probation 
officer they may remand the child and have him kept in the Remand 
Home to provide an opportunity for the study of the child by the 
Remand Home staff and, if necessary, by a psychiatrist. It is still 
the duty of the probation officer to see the child in the Remand 
Home and to follow up his own enquiries as he sees fit. At all times 


the probation officer maintains as close touch as possible with the 
staff of the Remand Home or Homes in his area. 
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These duties are, however, only preliminary to the true function- 
ing of the probation officer although they take a great deal of time. 
His main function is to help, sustain and befriend the individual 
probationers who are assigned to his care by the court. These 
duties are formally made his in the court. 

The probation officer will usually ask a probationer to call and 
see him at his office, though the officer will make it his business, as 
soon as possible, to see the probationer’s home. He will meet the 
probationer at whatever place and in whatever circumstances he 
feels are most conducive to the quick establishing of a good 
relationship. 

The officer will have to deal with a whole range of attitudes in 
the probationers he has assigned to him—anxiety, cynicism, watch- 
fulness, fear, incomprehension, bewilderment and active antagonism 
—and it is his job to attempt to create a fruitful relationship as 
quickly as possible and so further the chances of co-operation be- 
tween the probationer and himself. It is necessary in most instances 
to convince the probationer that the officer is primarily concerned 
with the prospective well-being of the probationer; many pro- 
bationers choose to see the officer as merely an extension of the 
authority of the court. 

It is important to remember that, while the probation officer has 
a reserve of authority over the probationer, he has, in fact, admitted 
failure the moment he has to invoke that authority; the good pro- 
bation officer seeks to make a friend of his ‘client’ and not to coerce 
him. 

I have met youngsters who have complained of the attitude of 
their probation officers. The complaints follow a series of typical 
patterns which have become familiar to me— Oh, her! She was 
always cushy’: ‘Him, he didn’t know what day it was!’—or the 
teverse—‘Couldn’t move for her; could never mind her own busi- 
ness; into everything’ : “He wasn’t human, and didn’t expect anyone 
else to be.? Some probation officers do, on occasions, adopt 
rather a military attitude to some of the youngsters who are sent 
to them; they expect an exaggerated respect from the probationer 
and deal with them rather in the fashion of a commanding officer 
dealing with defaulters. I think this is a mistaken way of approach- 
ing any probationer and most of the officers I haye talked to agree 
with me. But the complaints I have heard come, on the whole, 
from those who have failed to respond to the probation system and 
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who, as a result, went on to approved schools. Overall the 
various sorts of complaints I have listened to tend to cancel one 
another out. 

Some writers on the various aspects of delinquency have levelled 
criticisms at the Probation Service on the strength of reports of this 
sort but in my view they have too frequently overlooked the fact 
that the assessment of the quality of various officers emanates from 
that twenty per cent who failed to benefit from the probation system 
and less frequently from the eighty per cent who responded, 
co-operated and benefited. 

I have no doubt that probation officers are as prone to errors of 
judgement as are most of the rest of us, but I know numbers of them 
who are greatly concerned over any failure and too often look for 
the cause of the failure in themselves when, to the impartial observer, 
it would appear that the failure is patently in the probationer. It 
has been my experience that it is often difficult to convince some of 
the officers of this: I was once told, “But that isn’t good enough— 
his failure is my failure.” ‘This sense of identification amongst 
probation officers is not as rare as might be supposed; many of 
them will light-heartedly tell you stories against themselves—less 
frequently will they tell you stories against their clients—and they 
are greatly concerned about every failure. We are often better 
served than we know. 

The probation officer’s task is the same task basically as that of 
every person who works with delinquents: to convince the indi- 
viduals they come into contact with that life has something to offer 
them individually and to impress them with the idea that a decent 
life is possible to them and that it will bring them satisfaction and 
contentment and that its purposes will emerge. 

The officer keeps a series of records both formal and informal. 
There are three formal record sheets which are always kept on file, 
are uniform and provide a quick and ready reference. ‘The first, 
Part A, is a record of personal details, history and environmental 
conditions of the probationer at the time when the order is made. 
It contains the usual partticulars—name, date of birth and age at the 
time of the making of the order. It also records details of religion 
with the additional qualification of active or nominal adherence to 
the particular belief specified. 

The second section of Part A records the details of the offence or 
the circumstances leading to the making of the order. It further 
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lists the outcome of any enquiries made for the court, whether pre- 
trial or on remand, either while on bail or in custody. This section 
contains details of any previous convictions and also of any previous 
appearances in court along with the dates of such appearances and 
the courts at which the offender appeared. 

The third section gives details of the order: whether it is a pro- 
bation order or supervision order and the dates from which the 
order runs and when it ends. The court making the order and the 
members of the court are next listed. Further particulars of the 
order—whether provision was made for the payment of damages, 
compensation or any arrangement entered into for sureties—are 
also included. Finally the name of the officer initiating the charge is 
given. 

There is a sub-section of this part of the form to be completed 
when the case is closed giving the date when the order terminated 
and the reason for its termination. 

Sections IV and V of Part A are to do with the family from which 
the offender comes. Section IV deals with living accommodation 
and has the following headings: type of dwelling, structural con- 
dition, standard of furnishing, standard of cleanliness and comfort, 
type of neighbourhood (urban /rural), number of rooms, number of 
persons, overcrowding, rent per week, arrears at the date of making 
the order and any other information. 

Section V deals with the family and other members of the house- 
hold: name and relationship where any relationship exists to the 
person supervised by the probation officer: their age, religion, 
occupation and average weekly earnings: their health and details of 
any convictions or court orders registered against them. 

Section VI of Part A turns to further consideration of the person 
primarily under the eye of the probation officer. The following 
details are recorded: whether legitimate: with whom residing: use 
of leisure. The details of education and employment are dealt with 
as follows: name and type of school last attended: head teacher: 
mental ability and 1.Q. if known: educational attainment: regularity 
of attendance: conduct: health and physical standard: date of 
leaving school. In regard to employment the name of the employ- 
ment exchange and its category are listed along with the number 
of jobs held since leaving school and a record of such jobs and 
places of employment is given along with approximate dates and 


earnings at each job. 
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Finally Section VII is a large blank space for the writing in of the 
personal histories and attitudes of the person under supervision, 
members of the family and other members of the household. 

The second form, Part B, is headed, ‘Treatment and Progress’. 
It is a record of the initial assessment of the probationer and is 
developed by summaries at three-monthly intervals of treatment 
and progress and is concluded by a final summary of the situation 
when the period of supervision comes toanend. ‘The form specific- 
ally asks that regard should be had to intelligence, health, behaviour, 
attitude to parents, school or work, to the probation officer, and 
also stipulates that notice should be taken of any particular aptitudes 
orinterests. It is pointed out that the final summary should indicate 
factors likely to contribute to further success or failure. 

The third form, Part C, is really a work-sheet for the probation 
officer; it is called the ‘Follower’. It is a sheet for the recording 
of all contacts made between the probation officer and the pro- 
bationer. Each entry should record whether the contact was made 
as a result of a home visit, an interview in the probation officer’s 
Office, by telephone, letter or any other means, 

Thave given a precise account of these three forms because I feel 
that such an account gives a clear picture of the way in which the 
probation officer goes to work, the factors he takes into account 
and the methods he is likely to adopt in developing the relationship 
between himself and the probationer, 

The methods of contact are of interest; it is important that the 
probation officer should know the probationer’s home and family 
and not confine his attention exclusively to the probationer as seen 
in the office. It is important for the officer to know of either the 
school or work background of the probationer as well. 

In theory a probation officer can arrange for the fostering of a 
young child in his cate if he feels that the child’s family and home 
are inadequate; for two reasons this is a solution which, on the 
whole, is little resorted to, Firstly, foster homes are in short 
supply and are difficult to come by and secondly, most probation 
officers see one of their tasks as an attempt to integrate the pro- 
bationer into his family circle, or, as an extended function, to 
integrate the family with the community. 

For these tasks the Probati 
certain funds either within t 
themselves or under the co 
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good working arrangement with certain voluntary organisations 
in the area on whom he can call in case of need. Very often the 
probation officer finds himself in the position of having to act as 
adviser and friend to the whole family as a result of his interest in 
the member of the family who happens to have been assigned to his 
care; he will put the family in touch with agencies, both voluntary 
and governmental, which he feels can be of service to the family. 
It is very often the family most in need which is ignorant, or sus- 
picious, of the services which might be of use to them. Sometimes 
it is necessary to overcome a degree of pride—there is a great deal 
of pride in many such families—before an approach can be made 
to such agencies; it is the probation officer who acts as intermediary. 


The officer will, out of his own or the court’s funds, supply bed- 


ding, furniture, work-clothes, tools and other things where he feels 


that such provision will aid the rehabilitation of the probationer. 


But physical provision is the easiest to make. More important is 


the attempt on the part of the officer to instil into the family of the 


probationer and into the probationer himself a new confidence, a 
proper self-respect and some sense of purpose in life. 

_ That is not an easy task and every probation officer approaches 
it in ways partly determined by his own character and personality, 
his own outlook and scales of values; he must adapt his approach 
to the needs of every individual with whom he deals. Every pro- 
bationer is a challenge to him and he must have the personal 
resources, the resiliency of personality and the sense of purpose to 


tespond to that challenge. 
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created in the last few years; these are the Attendance 

Centre and the Detention Centre. They have now been at 
work in various parts of the country for a long enough period for 
Some assessment of their value to be made. The Attendance 
Centres came into being as a result of provision in the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. The act empowered the Home Secretary to 
provide centres at which young persons between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one could be ordered to attend by the court for a total 
period not exceeding twelve hours in all, the times of attendance 
being so arranged as not to interfere with ordinary education or 
employment. 

In the first instance these places were designed for boys and none, 
so far as I know, are either planned ot contemplated for the treat- 
ment of girls. The first experimental scheme was started at Peel 
House, Victoria, in London, for boys under the age of seventeen 
and was opened in July 1950. ‘The London centre is open only on 
Saturdays and receives boys of school age one Saturday; older boys, 
aged fifteen and sixteen, attend on the following Saturday and the 


two groups alternate throughout the year, each boy attending at 
fortnightly intervals. 


Almost immediatel 
London another cen 
and in December o 
Hull. 

The centres are re 
issued by the Hom 


lg | AWO new agencies for dealing with delinquents have been 


y following the opening of the centre in 
tre was opened in Smethwick in August 1950, 
£ the same year a similar centre was opened at 


gulated by the Attendance Centre Rules, 1950, 
e Office and are organised around a period of 
physical training followed by various activities or a lecture, The 
activities are usually handicrafts of one sort or another—basket- 
work, leather-work, wood-work and metal-work—and the lectures 
cover a variety of topics—first-aid, citizenship, social responsibility, 
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careers and the proper use of leisure. The intention was to provide 
some firm discipline under controlled conditions for boys whom, 
it was felt, needed such training. One of the particular cases for 
which it was felt the centre might provide was for breach of proba- 
tion where the breach was not, in fact, serious, but which, taking due 
regard of the likelihood of success of the probation order, should 
not be ignored. A special provision of the Criminal Justice Act 
empowers a court to continue a probation order while making an 
order to attend the centre in respect of a breach of the original order. 

This early experience of the working of these centres has led to 
the establishment of similar centres in many parts of the country; 
there are now over thirty centres at work established in various 
parts of England and Wales. Apart from the three already men- 
tioned which are still functioning there are others in Newcastle, 
Leeds, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Salford, Southampton, Cardiff, 
Swansea, Pontypridd, Chatham, Stoke, Croydon, Reading, Newport 
and Sunderland; they all draw on the population living within a 
radius of ten miles of the centre. The list above is not an exhaustive 
one but it is sufficient to show that centres ate now being tried in 
many parts of the country with varying local conditions, although 
the need seems to be felt more in areas of dense population. 

The centres are run by the local police forces in all cases except at 
Pontypridd where the local education authority has assumed 
responsibility, ‘The Hull centre is rua in part of the Remand Home 


of the local authority. 

Although the centres ate, on the 
force, various civilian lecturers, teach 
upon to take sessions with those atten 
of these centres and the pattern of wor 
and is still based broadly on the origina 


Operation at Peel House. a A 
The twelve hours of attendance are divided most frequently into 
o hours each, which means, in prac- 


six separate attendances of tw c 
tice, six Saturday afternoons; the interval between attendances is 
usually a fortnight. Where both older and younger groups attend 


the centre on the same afternoon the times of reporting to the centre 
of the two groups are so arranged that the two groups do not meet 
and mingle while waiting for the afternoon’s work to begin; this 
also means that the two groups leave at different times which again 


is desirable. 
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Much depends, as in all these things, on the quality of the indi- 
viduals who work in the centre. Within the very broad terms of 
the rules the centres have developed empirically, learning as they 
go and adapting their methods to meet the requirements of the centre 
as these emerge. 

The boy ordered to attend such a centre is given explicit instruc- 
tions on how to reach the centre; if for any reason a boy is unable to 
attend a responsible person must phone the centre giving the reason 
to the officer in charge. In case of illness.a doctor’s certificate 
must be forwarded to the centre as soon as possible. If a boy is 
late he is likely to be sent home and warned to attend on a further 
occasion, the occasion on which he came late not counting towards 
the total period of attendance ordered; alternatively he may, if the 
officer in charge is not satisfied with the reason for the late arrival, 
be made to stay for the rest of the afternoon and still not have that 
afternoon counted towards the total period of attendance. 

If a boy fails to attend he is referred back to the court which made 
the order and it is then incumbent on the court to devise means to 
deal with the boy: similarly, if the boy is guilty of continual in- 
discipline in the centre, he may be referred back to the court. 

There is an obligation on the officer in charge to see each boy on 
first attending the centre, to form his own opinion of the boy and 
also to explain in detail the rules and methods of work of the 
centre. 

A record card concerning the boy will be available to the officer 
in charge from the court; it details name, age, address, accommoda- 
tion, parents and family, school, court, employers, offence, date of 
order, number of hours of attendance ordered, probation officer and 
previous offences. Further information as to cleanliness, demean- 
our, hobbies, deportment, church activities, activities undertaken 
in common with parents and other court attendances and the results 
of such attendances are also recorded. 

The card also records the dates of the various attendances, how 
the time at the centre is spent and the names of those under whose 
cate the boy works. The instructors’ remarks and assessments are 
also recorded; the instructor in charge of physical training and disci- 
pline and the handicraft instructor and any lecturer all give their 
observations. The probation officer supplies a report on the boy 
after the completion of the period of attendance and the record is 
completed by a final assessment of the boy by the officer in charge. 
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A copy of this final report is then returned to the court which made 
the attendance order and is kept on file. 

One matter which is of particular interest is the educational 
attainment of those referred to these centres. In one year’s intake 
in one of the centres it was found that 5% of the junior boys were 
unable to read or write; there were no seniors in this category. But 
15% of the seniors were described as very poor at reading and 
writing as against 24% of juniots categorised in this way. The per- 
centages of those described as poor were 41 for juniors, 28 for 
seniors; 384% of juniors and 44% of seniors were described as 
fair only in these particular attainments. Only 13% of juniors 
and 124% of seniors were described as good at reading and writing. 
Some attempt has been made to tackle this problem in this particular 
centre and the results have been encouraging; a similar state of affairs 
has been noted amongst other youngsters sent to other centres. 

In the handicrafts work the instructors are faced with the problem 
of the comparatively short time they have available for each boy to 
work on his project—at the most it can only be a portion of six 
two-hour sessions. Most instructors feel that, if possible, a boy 
should work on a project of his own and that he should be able 
to finish it; to instil some sense of achievement into these boys is 
one of the prime aims of the centre. 7 i y 

This means that most boys ate given some fairly simple piece of 
work to tackle; usually they choose one or other ofa number of 
different articles for which materials and facilities are available. I 


have seen boys working 08 ash-trays, simple book-ends, wallets, 
soft toys of various sorts, fret-work, lampshades and models of a 


fairly straightforward design. 

me that it is most difficult to ge 
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There is no doubt that many boys take great pride in even the 
simplest work of their own hands; it is not a bad thing that they 
should take this example of their skill home with them. For a boy 
of this sort, to have begun a thing, continued with it and seen it 
completed is in itself a rare achievement; their lives are as much 
characterised by lack of achievement as of purpose. 

In some centres attempts are made to get the boys together into 
groups to discuss various selected topics but experience on the 
whole has shown that, in such a short time, with a continually 
changing group membership, it is difficult to get discussion going. 
The boys, of both age groups, react with suspicion and, even if they 
talk, are most guarded as if they were afraid they might reveal too 
much—almost as if they suspected that a policeman were waiting to 
write down anything said to be used in evidence. If these discussion 
groups were conceived of with any idea of group therapy then they 
are patent failures; in some places, owing to the outstanding quality 
of the man leading the discussion, they are more successful, but in 
many centres no attempt is now made in this direction. 

The aims of the centre are to turn the boys’ interests into useful 
and fruitful channels. This is attempted in many ways. The 
insistence on boys arriving promptly and moving quietly and quickly 
from one activity to another is obviously necessary when the short 
time available for each session is considered; it is also, however, a 
useful lesson in good manners. The attention paid to cleanliness 
and neatness, both of person and clothes, on arrival is useful in 
creating a degree of self-respect as well as respect for the centre. 
The brisk physical training will not do boys of this age any harm at 
all and conceivably is useful in creating alertness and quick response. 

With each new arrival the centre is confronted with a new chal- 
lenge; every new boy has to be assimilated, studied and treated. 
Some boys respond readily to the methods of the centre; they seem 
to be relieved to find it is not the sort of place that they had dreaded 
it would be. Others regard the whole business as a boring waste of 
time, something which they must go through but which they are 
determined will not touch them in any way. They tty to give the 
impression that they will conform while within the centre but that 
the centre will not succeed in modifying their basic attitude to life 
in the slightest particular. 

In most centres a genuine attempt is made to gain and hold the 
interest of the boys, although it is difficult to see what is expected 
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of them in the limited time that the centre can expect to deal with 
each boy. If the intention of the centre is merely to bring a boy up 
shatp in his tracks and demonstrate to him that society has an interest 
in the way he conducts himself, then, no doubt, the centres as they 
are at present conceived can perform that limited, but, no doubt, 
useful function. If, however, the centre is thought of as something 
more creative than that, then the maximum attendance time of twelve 
hours ought to be revised upwards and the court given the oppor- 
tunity to determine, in each case, the length of time for itself; con- 
ceivably also, if any such revision of the rules took place, it would 
be permissible for the officer in charge to make representations to 
the court in individual cases for the time of attendance to be pro- 
longed where he felt it would benefit the boy. 

‘At the moment many of the people working in the centres have 
no clear idea of what is expected of them and that works to the 
detriment of the whole conception. I think it is time that the func- 
tion and purpose of the Attendance Centres were re-examined 
bearing some of these points in view; there is need of some such 
provision as the Attendance Centre but I do not feel, as it is at 
present operated, that we are getting the full value which it poten- 


tially offers. 


In many instances the premises in which the centres are housed 


ate far from ideal; they are dull and dreary rooms with a very 
obvious air of makeshift about them. Indeed, it is my impression 
that at the moment an atmosphere of makeshift hangs over the 
whole of this experiment. I think this is regrettable for I think 
Attendance Centres or something very much like them are well con- 
ceived and can provide the court with a useful instrument to deal 
with delinquency. The practical realisation of the conception has 


not matched the idea from which it sprang. 
In sharp contrast to this I feel that the Detention Centre was mis- 


conceived and has been realised all too well. The first Detention 
Centre was opened in August 1952 at Kidlington, near Oxford. 
A further centre for young persons aged seventeen and under 
twenty-one was opened in April 1954 at Goudhurst, Kent. Two 
more such centres ate contemplated, one in Derbyshire and one in 


Staffordshire. 

These centres were 
Act, 1948, but the sections Te 
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Secretary to provide Detention Centres in which offenders who are 
fourteen but not twenty-one may be detained for a term normally 
of three months. 

Campsfield House at Kidlington, the first such centre, takes boys 
aged fourteen and under seventeen. It can take boys referred to 
it by courts lying roughly in the area between London, Bristol and 
Wolverhampton. Campsfield House and all the centres are the 
tesponsibility primarily of the Prison Commissioners; those centres 
which take boys in the age group fourteen to seventeen are also 
inspected by the inspectorate of the Children’s Department of the 
Home Office and the Prison Commissioners consult the Children’s 
Department in respect of their provision for this particular age 

troup. 

Š The idea of the Detention Centres was born of the Military 
Detention Centres of the war, the war-time ‘glass-houses’ of ill- 
tepute. The Seventh Report of the Work of the Children’s Depart- 
ment (H.M.S.O. 1955) says, “The keynote of the regime is brisk 
activity under strict discipline and supervision.” J would character- 
ise it much more simply and straightforwardly as ‘glass-house’ 
regime, i 

The centres are a monument to the loss of nerve of those respon- 
sible when confronted by the sudden rise in the incidence of delin- 
quency in the post-war period; by the time the first centre was in 
operation the fall in the figures of delinquency was already evident. 
The result of the social damage of the war as reflected in the figures 
for delinquency led the authorities to return to the war-time glass- 
house for an expedient to cope with the problem—surely there was 
never a more ironical circular movement of ideas. 

The Detention Centre is a closed community; it is intended to 
provide simple and secure accommodation. The centre at Kid- 
lington is surrounded by a high wire fence. It will accommodate 
fifty-five boys. Every door is locked; going through it is compli- 
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either side. Throughout the Detention Centre seems to be grasping 
at the outward show instead of the inner reality. 

The boys seldom go anywhere on any occasion alone; the super- 
vision is obvious and deliberately made so. Boys are moved about 
in groups as are army recruits, usually at the double. When checked 
in their movement by the necessity for a door to be unlocked 
and then locked again behind them the boys mark time with the 
exaggerated lifting of the knees in the way encouraged by Guards 
drill sergeants—the effect of the noise in an enclosed space is better 
imagined than experienced. 

They are kept on the move; changing from uniform to P.T. kit 
or working clothes is done in as brief a time as possible with the 
Officers, owing to pressure of time, compelled to a continual 
harrying of the laggards. The youngsters are kept busy all day 
from the first early morning session of physical training to the last 
planned session of evening classes; at no time, except for a brief 
spell on Sunday given over to the writing of letters and listening to 
a broadcast church service, is there any time for leisure. 

The day is planned in the following pattern: early morning 
physical training followed by a period given over to household 
duties which has to be carried out with military thoroughness. 
Beds and bed spaces must be laid out in the formal way that is incul- 
cated into army recruits. For boys of school age the day is spent in 
the class-room; older boys work at various jobs. The evening is 
filled with more physical training, gymnastic instruction and organ- 
ised games. Saturday morning is a work period and the afternoon 
is given over to organised sports, though, I was solemnly assured 
on asking the question, ‘not any of the more popular sports which 
might give pleasure’. 

“Particular attention is given to the inculcation of standards of 
personal cleanliness, obedience and good behaviour,” says the 
Home Office Report, but these standards are still the unreal stan- 
dards of the army and, as such, are in fact worth very little. Very 
few people have the heroic qualities of detachment which are needed 
to benefit by lessons inculcated in ways which create resentment; 
the last thing such methods will achieve is the fostering of self- 
respect. p gi, 

During the passage of the Bill providing for the establishment 
of Detention Centres it was explained that the primary purpose of 
the centre was to provide short, sharp punishment designed to bring 
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home to the offender the gravity of his situation and to teach him 
also that the law cannot be defied with impunity and that certain 
acts bring penalties in their train. 

Before a boy can be admitted to a centre he has to have a certificate 
of fitness stating that he can stand up to the period of detention; 
since life in a Detention Centre is what it is, I have often wondered 
whether the medical officer who carries out the examination goes 
beyond assessing the physical fitness of the boy to some considera- 
tion of whether, mentally, the boy is fit to be sent there. 

On reception a boy is searched and is interviewed by the super- 
intendent and a medical officer; the same process is gone through 
when he leaves. One of the membets of the staff assumes responsi- 
bility for the boy on admission; this officer watches over the boy 
and reports to the warden, each month, on the boy’s progress. I 
cannot see what this report has to say other than to give an account 
of the degree of conformity or otherwise which the boy is willing to 
demonstrate. 

So far as I understand this so-called shock treatment it depends 
upon the denial of human contact between the boy and members of 
the staff; in my judgement it runs counter to all the most hopeful 
developments in the treatment of delinquency. This, after all, is 
what the boy expects of society and in the Detention Centre society 
duly obliges by providing it; the centre offers no challenge to the 
boy and seeks no response from him other than obedience. 

To work with delinquents it is necessary to obtain some form of 
identity of interests and purpose; the system at the Detention Centre 
is one of withdrawal on the part of the staff and the consequent 
rejection of the staff on the part of the boys. Coercion is preferred 
to co-operation, conformity to collaboration. ‘There is always a 
danger that acquiescence will be confused with discipline, that the 
creation of conformity will be thought of as a constructive achieve- 
ment. 

The basic danger of the Detention Centre is that it is destructive 
of human values—as much in the staff as in the boys—and in a 
civilisation whose very future depends upon the creation of more 
worthwhile and fruitful human exchange this is a matter which we 
can never afford to ignore. The telationship envisaged between 
boys and staff, as I have had it explained to me on sound authority, 
is one of the controllers and the controlled : “We'll show them who 
is master.” The staff, so I have been given to understand, must 
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stand neutral and impersonal. That is to deny the humanity of the 
staff as well as of the boys. 

If the Prison Commissioners can recruit staff who can easily 
adopt this attitude towards those in their care, then itis my view that 
such people should never be allowed within a hundred miles of any 
child. IE, in fact, the men chosen find it difficult to carry out the 
role assigned to them, as I have reason for knowing many of them 
have, then the scheme stands condemned as wasteful of human 
material and resources and destructive of human personality. 

Significantly I know that the staff in the Detention Centres feel 
great strain and that, from time to time, some of the best of them 
have to give up working directly with the boys; they are given jobs 
around the centre away from contact with the boys. If this is the 
effect on adults who are, in some measure, free agents, I can only 
speculate about the effect on the boys committed to the centres. I 
appreciate fully the fact that a boy is only in the centre for three 
months and that for the staff the job goes on, but members of staff 
go home, relax and have a life outside the centre, and if, in fact, 
there is a wrong and a right end of the stick, they are on the right 
end; for three months the boys are on the wrong end of the stick 
and there is no possible relief for them. 

The centres were designed to be escape-proof; they have not 
proved to be so. Discipline is maintained by a system of graduated 
punishments. If a boy is reported to the warden he investigates 
the complaint. He may caution the boy; he may order his removal 
from all activities except work for a period not exceeding fourteen 
days. Other methods available to him are the forfeiture of earnings, 
the deprivation of privileges, removal to a detention room and loss 
of part, or all, the remission a boy has earned. There is also a 
system of restricting the diet. Before the warden can order a boy 
into the detention room of restriction of diet he must obtain a 
certificate from the medical officer to the effect that the boy is fit to 
undergo the punishment. i 

In explanation of some of these punishments it should be noted 
that boys may earn up to eighteen pence a week for performing 
various tasks and that remission may be earned up to a maximum 
of one-sixth of the period of detention if that period is longer than 
one month; I have never learnt what privileges exist to be forfeited. 

‘Removal to a detention room’ means in fact solitary confine- 
ment; the boy is locked ina room where he can be observed through 
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a glass door; the room is sparsely furnished and the windows are 
barred. The boy is forbidden to sit on the bed; he sees and talks 
to no one except the person who brings him his meals. It is an 
instruction that the warden, or in his absence a responsible officer, 
goes in to talk to the boy once in every twenty-four hours. Despite 
this precaution boys escape from the detention room; one boy, who 
was so detained when I visited, had escaped from the room and 
the centre after having been placed there as a punishment for escaping 
from the centre. 

The boys work at various tasks; in the early days at Kidlington 
there was much to do improving the site, clearing rubble, laying 
paths and lawns, breaking stone for rockeries and making the 
tockeries and creating flower beds. This, at least, was valuable in 
a very special way; it was real work—as opposed to unreal and manu- 
factured tasks—and, for the boys, it was creative of their own 
environment. This was one of the few worthwhile things about the 
original set-up. But this work must now be finished to all intents 
and purposes. Any jobs undertaken from now on will be largely 
manufactured tasks and will not demonstrate constructive ways of 
improving the centre and its surroundings. I hope the boys are 
never reduced to the futility of some Approved School schemes 
where one group of boys complete a task to provide other boys 
with work in undoing it so that a third group may do the job all 
over again. 

One further weakness of the Detention Centre is that there is no 
provision whatsoever for After-Care, ‘The boy who goes from an 
Approved School, as I shall explain in some detail later, goes on 
licence; he is befriended and supervised by a special officer. If his 
behaviour is unsatisfactory he can be recalled to the school for 
further training; always the boy can turn for advice and support to 
the officer. There is no such provision in the case of the Detention 
Centre. 

There are some make-piece arrangements where, if a boy so re- 
quests it, he can be put in touch with a probation officer and if a 


boy was on probation or on licence from an Approved School 
when he committed the offence for which he was sent to the Deten- 
tion Centre a report on the bo 


y is furnished for th bation officer 
or the managers of the school, <a Ape y ane isi 


Between August 1952, when it opened, and the end of 1954 
approximately five hundred boys were discharged from Campsfield 
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House, Kidlington; of this number three hundred were the subject 
of a court order which brought them under some sort of super- 
vision, though information is not available about the period for 
which this supervision lasted. Of the two hundred for whom no 
order was in force only about twenty could be persuaded to accept 
supervision on a voluntary basis. By no single fact does the 
Detention Centre stand condemned quite so tellingly as by that last. 
It demonstrates, if demonstration is still needed, that coercion to 
conformity will not win co-operation and that compliance can 
never make for collaboration. 

My purpose in the first part of this book is to paint a picture of 
those institutions which we can look to for dealing with delinquency 
and I have tried to perform that task honestly and factually. But 
teaders will have recognised that I do not like the Detention Centre 
and particularly that I do not like the climate of opinion that the 
Detention Centre symbolises; to a degree my account of the centres 
has been coloured by that account. 

They have one virtue; they will make a boy fit. Whether they 
will make him less or more likely to continue in anti-social behaviour 
is still, in the absence of any reliable figures regarding success rates, 
not possible to say. Those who are its failures or whom it has 
failed will be far more dangerous when they return to the com- 
munity. For one thing they will be fitter and if, before, they lacked 
a focal point for their anti-social attitude in that they lacked a well- 
defined sense of resentment the centre will have provided them with 
one. 

T do not believe that delinquency is so easily dealt with, for I do 
not take the view that delinquency in any individual is a single, 
unrelated act. In particular I do not believe that ‘short, sharp, 
shock treatment’—those bland words under which we conceal so 
much that runs against the grain of our common humanity—can 
succeed in any but a very few cases, and then for the wrong reasons. 
In all recorded time even the terrors of all the sadistic, nightmare 
hells which men have created as inhibitets of evil have had little 
effect in constraining men to goodness who could not find that good- 
ness within them; the Detention Centres, despite all I have said about 


them, ate not hell. 


CHAPTER VII 


HAVE already, in passing, mentioned Remand Homes once or 


twice. Their functions are, on the whole, reasonably straight- 
forward : ; 


1. To provide a place of detention for young offenders who are 
not released on bail pending an appearance in court: 

2. To provide a place of safety in which children and young 
persons requiring care or protection, or who are beyond control, 
may be accommodated pending consideration of their cases : 

3. To provide a place where children and young persons can be 
observed during remand so that information can be presented to the 
court with a view to enabling the right treatment to be determined : 

4. To provide a place in which children and young persons, if a 
Detention Centre is not available to the court, can be detained for a 

‘period not exceeding one month: 

5. To provide accommodation for childre 

awaiting transfer to Approved Schools. 


Of the five functions listed ab 
the most important. 

Remand Homes came int 
of the Children Act. 


n and young persons 


Ove 1, 3 and 5 are at present by far 


o being in the first instance as a result 
> 1908, which enabled police authorities to 
provide ‘places of detention’ for juveniles remanded in custody. 
As a result of Section 77 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, the duty of Providing Remand Homes was placed on local 
authorities. Larger authorities, with their own special problems, 
may tun one such home for themselves; in other places, less intensely 
populated, a group of authorities may combine to run a joint home 
to serve the various areas for which they are responsible. ‘This 
latter solution sometimes, however, means that the Remand Home 
is remote from some of the courts it serves, whichis an inconvenience. 
One of the problems of the Remand Home service is cost. If 
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they are to function properly they must be adequately staffed and 
the staffing must be on the basis of their maximum usage. The 
fact is, of course, that only for very short periods are Remand 
Homes full; this problem, of under-occupation, has given rise to 
increasing concern as the figures for the incidence of delinquency 
have fallen even though, in the broader view, such a decline is to 
be welcomed by the community at large. 

It is impossible, from week to week, to foresee what demands 
will be made on any individual Remand Home but meanwhile the 
duty remains on local authorities to provide sufficient places at all 
times to make provision for all children who are sent to the homes. 
The staffing of the homes must take heed of this obligation. With 
the fluctuation of numbers sent to Remand Homes from week to 
week and from court to court, it is inevitable that Remand Homes 
will be under-occupied from time to time, even though on other 
occasions they will be nearly full, if not, in fact, full. 

In the four years from January 1951, as a reflection of the fall in 
the figures for the incidence of delinquency, eighteen local authority 
Remand Homes have been closed; this meant a loss of just under 
five hundred places. In the same time there has been a progressive 
decline in the numbers of children sent to the homes. In 1951, 
13,643 children and young persons were admitted to Remand 
Homes run by local authorities: in 1952, 13,127: in 1953, 11,161 
and in 1954, 10,121. 

The Remand Home is a place where each child is in suspension; 
every child in it is awaiting some further decision which will mean 
his moving on. The length of average stay in 1954 was 23 days. 
The length of stay of individual children in the homes has fallen 
with the numbers of children committed to them; average stay in 
1951 was 29 days: in 1952 it was 27 days: in 1953, 25 days and in 
1954, as I said above, 23 days. This decline in the average length 
of stay is to be welcomed because the Remand Home is not a place 
in which to provide for children over any long period. 

It is a place for holding children—this fact should never be lost 
sight of when we consider the other functions undertaken in a 
Remand Home. The first responsibility of those who run a Remand 
Home is to see that the children placed in the home are in due course 
teturned to the court. This fact, in itself, creates problems. 

Children held under these conditions and in these circumstances 
are necessarily under severe tension; one of the things which must 
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always be watched is that the tension does not amount to distress 
and that the time spent in the Remand Home does not become a 
further period of severe stress destructive of the personality of the 
child held in custody. 

The majority of the children in a Remand Home today are either 
awaiting an appeatance in court, under observation for a special 
teport to the court for consideration of what treatment shall be 
devised for any particular child or ate awaiting transfer to a suitable 
Approved School. In any circumstances, for all of them, uncer- 
tainty looms large in their immediate future and with that uncertainty 
comes insecurity; the Remand Home staff must learn to recognise 
this insecurity and do its best to cope with it. 

Over and above this many of the children are largely unknown 
quantities. In their disturbed state they may be potentially capable 
of many sorts of anti-social behaviour; it is necessary, therefore, 
to be particularly vigilant. ‘The two most common manifestations 
of insecurity in behaviour are aggressiveness and apathy—a danger- 
ous combination when they are brought into such close contact in 
such conditions as prevail inevitably ina Remand Home. In an ill- 
assorted, chance community, individuals who are overwhelmed by 
what has happened to them and subdued by strange and uncongenial 
surroundings are forced to live side by side with others who react 
to the same conditions and surroundings in an aggressive, anti- 
social way; the result can often be bullying ofthe worst sort, unless 
the staff are continually watchful. 

There is a particular danger when a number of members of a 
youthful gang, committed for the same offence, find themselves 
together in the same Remand Home; the members of the gang have 
a strong sense of group identity and they may very well set out to 
terrorise a Remand Home unless they are handled with great care. 
It is always important for the court to see that the Remand Home 
knows as much as is possible about the youngsters who are com- 
mitted to the home, Particularly in regard to previous associations 
of boys and the type of offence with which they are charged, as 
soon as the youngster arrives in the home. ‘The danger in regard 
to certain offences—arson, assault, sex-offences of certain types—is 
obvious; the danger in respect of previous associations and gang- 
membership is not so obvious until it is pointed out. This is a 
continual and continuing problem in every Remand Home. Very 
often the combination of individuals and offences in a Remand Home 
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would seem to lead to an inevitable crisis of one sort or another; 
the wonder is that, in most cases, such crises never in fact arise. 

This lack of trouble is achieved by a continuously well-filled 
day and by that quality—compounded of discipline, organisation 
and leadership—which I can only, for want of a more adequate 
word, describe as ‘tone’. The Remand Home seeks to provide a 
stable environment for the child and young person who is living 
through the experience of having undergone an abrupt break in his 
life and of having been removed from family life and familiar 
surroundings. At the same time the child is under constant 
observation for the purposes of supplying the court with information 
relevant to the purposes of the court about his history, back- 
ground, character and personal potentialities. 

When a child first enters the Remand Home he should be met by a 
responsible officer whose particular task it should be to see that the 
working of the home is explained in full and that any questions are 
adequately answered; there are also certain medical facts to be 
established about the child—height, weight, cleanliness, freedom 
from infection and other medical facts. It is important that these 
essential preliminaries, including bathing, should be conducted as 
humanely and in as friendly a spirit as possible. The child probably 
arrives in a disturbed state fresh from the court and under escort 
—sullen and resentful, or, alternatively, overwhelmed, bewildered 
and in a state of shock—and much depends upon this first contact 
with the Remand Home and its staff. It should be the business of 
the superintendent or his deputy to see every new arrival as soon as 
possible; the child’s stay will be a short one and not a moment of 
the time available should be wasted. 

It is also important that from the outset the child should under- 
stand clearly what sort of a place he has arrived at and what is 
expected of him during his stay. It is essential that much of his 
short-term uncertainty should be dispelled at the earliest possible 
moment; in this way much of the child’s disquiet may be dispelled 
and his settling-in made all the more easy. 

Early on an assessment of the child’s educational attainment is 
made, and on the basis of this assessment he is assigned to such 
school-toom work as is felt will best suit his needs. Education is a 
great problem ina Remand Home. — The stay of the children is made 
as short as possible and the population of the class-room is continu- 
ally changing; each teacher is asked to work with youngsters who 
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on an average will be with them for something less than three weeks, 
and even this time may be subject to interruptions at the request of 
the court for further appearances or for psychiatric assessment and 
interviewing. 

Most of the children will be in a disturbed state and under tension 
and yet the teacher is expected to get hold of each child, cater for its 
individual. needs and do school-work with each of them. ‘This 
means, in practice, a great deal of individual work carried on without 
any very rigid curriculum and also a large measure of activities of 
one sort or another. Many of the children—a higher proportion 
than in the school-community as a whole—will be of very poor 
attainment and even the brightest children will not be capable of 
giving anywhere near their best. These ate all added difficulties. 

It can readily be appreciated that teaching ina Remand Home calls 
for great flexibility of approach and a high degree of discernment 
and understanding; despite the difficulties many good teachers 
find it rewarding work because they have the will and the resources 
to respond to the continuing challenge. 

Very little formal work is attempted and routine approaches are 
at a discount; the aim must be to win the child’s interest and earn 
his confidence while maintaining, so far as is practicable, a sense of 
continuity and purpose. The class-room at best can, in some mea- 
sure, provide a link with the child’s past and stand for something 
that is familiar—if not previously well liked—in the pattern of his 
past life. It has that special virtue and the success of many of the 
teachers in the Remand Homes owes much to this single fact. Disci- 
pline in the class-room depends, as it always does in any sphere, on 
the personal qualities of the teacher but is, perhaps, more important 
under Remand Home conditions because of the peculiar tension 
under which the children work and live. 

The best teachers, so far as I have watched them at work, have a 
firm but friendly approach: if possible they try to give their young- 
sters a chance to re-discover themselves as individuals, They are 
continually seeking the individual response from each youngster 
because such a response is particularly valuable in compiling the 
report on the youngster and adds towards a sounder assessment of 
his attitude and potentiality, 

Usually only the morning is spent in the school-room on more 
formal subjects even though these may be handled in a fairly informal 
way; the afternoons are taken up with various activities, usually 
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practical subjects such as woodwork, craftwork, gardening for boys 
and housecraft, cooking, needle-work and dress-making for girls. 

Older children who are assessed as not being in need of a great 
deal of school-work are kept busy about the Remand Home on useful 
work of various sorts. There is usually painting, gardening and 
craftwork for boys and housecraft, cooking, needlework and dress- 
making for girls, ‘These sessions provide valuable opportunities 
for the observation of children and provide information about the 
child’s personality in varying situations, particularly the capacity 
for getting on with a piece of work, sense of application, and the 
quality of the relationships the child is capable of establishing with 
other youngsters and staff. 

Where facilities are available every effort is made to get the young- 
sters out of doors, usually to play games though these are not over- 
organised. As much out of doors activity as possible is always 
worthwhile as it does much to remove the claustrophobic atmo- 
sphere of the Remand Home. Some Remand Homes in the larger 
urban areas are sadly deficient in space around the home for garden- 
ing and games, though London, as it happens, is fortunate in that 
both its Remand Homes have plenty of space around them. 

Older children are kept busy about the Remand Home on useful 
work of various sorts. There are usually a number of jobs of 
various sorts to be done and these are useful in that they help each 
child to feel that he or she is making some contribution to the home 
and all those in it while he or she is part of the community; it is 
useful to have most of these odd jobs done as a form of service to 
the community rather than carried out as punishment fatigues. 
This sense—of contributing something to the general well-being— 
is very often a considerable shaping element in the attitude of the 
youngster and can lead on to a changed view of the relationship of 


duty and obligation. 
The best staff in the 

the negative one of ho 

courts or to the Approve 


Remand Homes refuse to see their jobs as 
Iding children safely for delivery to the 
d Schools; quite properly they take a more 
constructive and responsible view of their role and do their best to 
live up to it. They see the days spent in the Remand Home as the 
first stage in the eventual rehabilitation of the child. 

While they are under the necessity of supervising and observing 
the children in their care every effort is made to render this as un- 
obtrusive as possible; the most valuable observation is, in any case, 
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of the child who feels that he or she is not observed. ‘The staff 
ate brought together at frequent intervals in order to give them an 
opportunity of making their contribution to the discussion of indi- 
vidual cases; the fact that members of staff are consulted in this 
way ensures their interest in each child and makes them feel that 
they are making a positive and worthwhile contribution to the 
running of the home. Either the superintendent or the psychiatrist 
presides at these meetings according to the method of work of the 
home and the availability of various personnel. The exchange of 
information at such meetings enables the superintendent and the 
psychiatrist to frame their reports to the court; the report of the 
superintendent is always given to the court or to the receiving 
Approved School, the psychiatrist’s is given when asked for by the 
court and one is sent by the psychiatrist to the receiving Approved 
School if it is requested or he feels it is important that certain matters 
should be reported to the school. 

The services of psychiatric staff must always be available to every 
Remand Home. In London such staff work in the Remand Home 
permanently; in other, smaller Remand Homes, the psychiatric staff 
work on a sessional basis, Usually such staff can only advise and 
teport; there is little time for attempting treatment of any sort. 
It is essential that psychiatric staff should be well integrated into 
the life of the Remand Home for their usefulness is much more than 
merely as framers of reports; their specialist insight is useful in 
providing guidance on how to handle certain children in various 
situations and it is valuable in suggesting what to watch for in the 
observation of certain cases. ‘The psychiatrist must know the qual- 
ity of the child-care staff of the Remand Home so that he can evaluate 
their observations and use their experience of the children in forming 
his own opinions. 

Psychiatrists as a professional body are a much abused group of 
people; when they are not treated as omniscient and almost omnipo- 
tent beings they are held up as objects of derision—thete are prob- 
ably interesting psycho-sociological reasons for this but. that is 
another matter. Many of the old-time staff of Remand Homes 
and, indeed, of other institutions, tended to regard them with a 
great deal of reserve and in many instances of obvious suspicion, but 
I have formed a high regard for those with whom I have come into 
contact in the course of working with delinquents. They have 
served as a great humanising force in many places and in many 
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situations and they have won the regard and respect of many who 
did not regard them with any great friendliness when they first 
appeared on the scene. ‘The psychiatric staff in Remand Homes are 
men and women working in real situations, of the consequences of 
which they are, very often, only too painfully aware. They are 
asked to give reports on future treatment of youngsters whom they 
have to study for a brief time in a false, unnatural and constrained 
situation; they do their job honestly, realistically and with a sure 
understanding of what is required of them. Their task can never 
be an easy one and the responsibility they assume is a most exacting 
one; I wish they were, on occasion, given greater recognition for 
the valuable work they do. 

The reports which go from Remand Homes to the courts give, 
on all occasions, the views of the superintendent concerning the 
personality and character of the child who has been in the home; 
where it has been asked for especially by the court a report from the 
psychiatrist goes as well. These reports are practical reports in- 
tended to help the court make up its mind about the treatment of 
the child, bearing in mind the facilities which are at the court’s dis- 
posal. ‘The fact that the court decides which children it would like 
psychological reports on, and those which it would not, always strikes 
me as a little ironical, but then we are, as a community, always ready 
to discountenance the expett by appeals to what we term good, 
common sense. I have always been grateful to the chairman of a 
rural juvenile court bench who told me that in his view one proper 
doctor who ensured a regular movement of the bowels was worth 
ten psychiatrists to any child. 

Jt should be understood that today Remand Homes are all single- 
sex institutions; there is, according to the Home Office, only one 
Remand Home left which receives both boys and girls. The difi- 
culties of running a home catering for both sexes are manifest; at 
one time a number of such homes existed but they have all been 
converted into homes either for boys or girls. The housing of 
both boys and girls made for additional complexity in a situation 
which was already complex enough. I have had experience of this 
at first hand and know the difficulties only too well. 

‘The presence of both boy and girl delinquents in the same com- 
munity invites trouble of all sorts and there are no compensating 
advantages which would make the courting of additional trouble 
in any way worthwhile. The reaction of boys and girls to 
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confinement, while it may be of the same quality, is quantitively 
very diverse; I will have to deal with this problem at greater length in 
the discussion of Approved Schools. It is a fact that the girls tend 
more easily to hysteria than do the boys and hysteria, when it appears 
under the conditions of a Remand Home, is very contagious, so that 
girls, when both girls and boys were confined together, tended to be 
a most disturbing influence—in this particular way as well as in 
others. 

This is not the limit of the discrimination it has been found neces- 
saty to apply in the segregation of groups in Remand Homes; it is 
necessary to segregate by age group as well as by sex. ‘The reasons 
for this, also, are fairly obvious; the older boys are more experienced 
and more set, on the whole, in delinquent ways and would tend to 
corrupt the younger boys and set them a bad example. In many 
areas a separate home or distinct annexe is provided for those 
children under twelve years of age; if this is not possible then the 
strictest possible segregation is maintained in the one building. 
In all instances senior and junior dormitories are provided and the 
boys kept very strictly apart at night. 

The Remand Home attempts to maintain contact not only with 
the court and the receiving Approved Schools but, more important 
in many ways, with the parents of the children in the home. This is 
an onerous task because of the changing population of the home 
which means a continually changing series of parents. Parents are 
encouraged to visit, or should be, in order to maintain contact with 
children newly separated from them. Not all parents will do so 
but it is most valuable when they will; the fact that they refuse to 
visit, and the implied rejection of the child, is something that the 
staff of the Remand Home must also take into account, Such 
contacts, if they are established, serve many useful purposes. 

The Probation Service also maintains as close a contact with the 
Remand Home as possible and the probation officet should always 
be a familiar figure in the Remand Home which setves his area; 
his particular knowledge of the family background of the child on 
temand is always of use and his special relationship with the child, 
if he has known the child for any length of time, can be of service 
to the staff of the home and to the child. It can be seen that while 
the Remand Home is a place of confinement it is not a cut-off com- 
munity; there are always numbers of people in and out and this, 
in my view, is good for the community as a whole. 
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The Remand Homes provide a vital service; it is, as I indicated 
earlier, an increasingly expensive service. There are a number of 
reasons for this. The obvious underlying factor is the fall in the 
incidence of delinquency; this has meant that neither the courts nor 
the Remand Homes have had to work under such pressure with the 
result that the length of stay of children in Remand Homes has de- 
creased, ‘This has meant a more rapid turnover of population and 
inevitable gaps between the departure of one child and the arrival 
of another, which affects the figures for average occupation. There 
has been a further factor at work in that the average occupation of 
Approved Schools has consistently fallen which has reduced con- 
siderably the time of waiting in the Remand Home of boys com- 
mitted to Approved Schools. 

Policy decisions in other directions have also had their effect 
on the use of Remand Homes for boys: the provisions of alterna- 
tive methods of dealing with certain youngsters and types of case 
—the Detention and Attendance Centres—has meant less use of 
Remand Homes for the detention of youngsters for a period of one 
month or less, an expedient quite frequently resorted to by certain 
courts at one time. As a result of Section 18 (4) of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, a court no longer has the power to order an 
offender between the age of fourteen and seventeen to be com- 
mitted to custody in a Remand Home under section 54 of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, if the court has been 
notified by the Home Office that a Detention Centre is available for 
the reception from that court of youngsters of his class or 
description. j 

The use of Remand Homes as places of safety, except in very 
special cases, has also been discontinued owing to the development 
of alternative facilities which may be used as places of safety under 


certain provisions of the Children Act, 1948. 
This falling off in the use of Remand Homes has influenced the 


average weekly cost pet head of maintaining children in such 
homes. ‘The estimated weekly cost per head in the year 1952-1953 
was £8 1s. 4d.; in the year 1953-1954 it rose to £9 125. 9d. and in 
the year 1954-1955 2 further tise to £10 19s. should be noted. 
These figures are high but it is necessary to maintain a network of 
Remand Homes to serve various parts of the country and while the 
number of places in various homes can be reduced, it is not possible 
to reduce the number of homes any further without doing great 
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harm to the service as a whole. And the reduction of places avail- 
able in individual Remand Homes does not cut down overhead costs 
of maintaining the buildings and heating in proportion to the 
number of places extinguished and does not go so far as it might 
seem it would to bring down the average cost per place. Indeed, 
in some instances it may cause the average cost per place to rise 
even though total expenditure falls. 
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the empiric growth of our setvices for the treatment of 

delinquency. The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
gave the Home Office power to classify Approved Schools according 
to age groups, religious persuasion and the character and quality 
of, and facilities available for, education and training. The other 
factor that must be taken into account is, of course, the geographical 
situation of the vatious schools. Apart from the classification by 
location and the designation of schools provided exclusively for 
Roman Catholic children, and the essential distinction of a grouping 
by age no real attempt was made to distinguish between the various 
schools up till the outbreak of war in 1939. 

Children were sent to schools on the basis of local knowledge 
possessed by individual magistrates, clerks to the juvenile courts, 
probation officers or the various officers of the local authority. The 
allocation of children was determined by personal relations estab- 
lished between various schools and any, or all, of the individuals 
mentioned or by certain long-standing connections between certain 
schools and various of the local authorities. This meant that the 
process of allocation was carried on in piecemeal fashion and on the 
basis of imperfect and limited knowledge. As a result of this 
procedure the schools received children of a wide range of ability 
presenting a multitude of differing problems and their programmes 
of education and training had to be of a generalised nature to provide 
for such a wide-ranging and diversified intake. 

This was an uneconomic policy in several ways. It meant that 
children were very often sent to schools which were not properly 
able to deal with them or which failed the child completely when there 
might well have been another school in which the child would have had 
a better chance of success or where the facilities would have been 
better suited to give him the sort of training and treatment he required. 
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This often meant that a child would be sent to a school, fail to re- 
spond and be transferred to another school and perhaps move from 
one to another until he came to one where he settled and which, by 
implication, was better equipped to meet his needs. 

This was wasteful of training facilities and the resources provided 
in many of the Approved Schools and was harmful to the individual 
children who were transferred from school to school with the in- 
evitable deterioration in the personality of the child. Besides 
those who in fact broke down so drastically as to necessitate transfer 
there must have been thousands who failed to receive the treatment 
and training that was best fitted to their needs. 

In 1939, after the outbreak of war, so many children were com- 
mitted to Approved Schools that there was an insufficiency of places 
available to take them all and soon there were long waiting lists 
and the Remand Homes were full to overcrowding. As a result of 
this highly critical and unsatisfactory position the Home Office was 
put under considerable pressure by the juvenile courts and the local 
authorities and when the total of children waiting for places in 
Approved Schools had gone beyond seventeen hundred the Home 
Office recognised the need to establish a central clearing house for 
vacancies. 

With the active co-operation of local authorities, Approved School 
managers and the juvenile courts a scheme for the central pooling of 
information about vacancies was established in January of 1943- 

According to the Sixth Report on the Work of the Children’s 
Department of the Home Office the general principles for the allo- 
cation of children to various approved schools have been as follows 

G) To give effect whenever possible to views expressed by the 
court; 

(ii) To allocate boys and girls in order of date of committal to 
the school most suited to their needs; 

(iii) As far as possible to allocate to schools within reasonable 
distance of their homes; 

(iv) To give special attention through the inspectorate, both 


medical and lay, to the examination and allocation of cases presenting 
special difficulty. 


This machinery foreshadowed the Classifying School procedure. 
Tt enabled a beginning to be made with more systematic selection of 
cases for particular schools and encouraged the development of 
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some degree of specialisation of facilities and training in certain 
schools which would be of benefit to certain types of case. The very 
imperfections of this make-piece machinery, by spotlighting the 
many inadequacies of the then system of allocation, led on to the 
cteation of the Classifying Schools as such. 

The first Classifying School was opened, significantly enough, 
in the same year as the creation of the system of central allocation, 
at Aycliffe, near Darlington; it was intended to serve schools in the 
north-eastern area of England. Courts in this area were asked to 
name Aycliffe Classifying School in making Approved School 
orders instead of specifying any particular Approved School, and 
the Approved Schools in the area were asked to reserve their vacan- 
cies for transfers from the Classifying School. Since the opening 
of Aycliffe other Classifying Schools have been opened at Red 
Bank School, Newton-le-Willows, serving the north-west and an- 
other at the Kingswood Training School, Bristol, serving the south- 
west of England and south and central Wales. A fourth school 
has been established at the Royal Philanthropic Society’s training 
school at Redhill, Surrey, and this began to function at the begin- 
ning of 1955. 

As a result of these measures classifying facilities are now available 
for boys—other than Roman Catholics—of all ages committed by 
courts in all parts of the country except London. In London 
plans are in hand for providing classifying facilities at the large 
Remand Home maintained by the London County Council. 

There are two girls’ Classifying Schools for senior girls; the 
Shaw school near Warrington serves the north of England and the 
Magdalen Hospital in South Londonserves southern England. There 
are no classifying facilities for junior girls but these are, com- 
paratively speaking, a small part of the total number of delinquents. 
Roman Catholic children do not go to Classifying Schools; the 
number of schools for Roman Catholic children are so few as to 
make impracticable the provision of separate Classifying Schools 
for Roman Catholic children. 

Despite the creation of the Classifying Schools in answer to a 
recognised need from 1943 onwards they were not given statutory 
recognition until the Children and Young Persons (Amendment) 
Act, 19523 section 6 of this Act provides that, where the Home 
Secretary has notified a court that a Classifying School is available 
for a special class of children, that school is to be named in orders 
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committing children to Approved Schools in such areas. The only 
exception to this statutory regulation is in cases where the court 
considers that, for good reason, a child should not be sent to the 
Classifying School and then a particular Approved School may be 
named in the order, always providing that the specific reasons for 
doing this are stated and that the Approved School concerned is 
able and willing to receive the child. . 

The Classifying School symbolises in many ways the new approach 
to the problem of delinquency. It is concerned to obtain as com- 
plete a picture of the child as possible, not only in respect of the 
child itself, but of its family background, upbringing and environ- 
mental conditions. The conception of the Classifying School, once 
it had found acceptance and the schools were at work, is an on- 
going one; the work of the schools is dynamic. It may well prove 
to be as fruitful and stimulating an approach to the problem of 
delinquency as was the conception of probation in an earlier 
age. 

The primary function of a Classifying School is, by observation 
and investigation, to build a coherent and comprehensive picture of 
the child’s history, development, background, needs and potenti- 
alities in order that the child may be passed on to the tight training 
at the school most appropriate to his needs and further that when the 
child goes on to this school a comprehensive and well detailed 
assessment of his problems and likely responses and recommenda- 
tions as to further treatment accompany him. To create this picture 
it is necessary to assess intelligence, educational attainment, tempera- 
ment, character, aptitudes, vocational interests and social adjust- 
ment; apart from this basic assessment it is necessary to take into 
account any relevant physical factors and any problems of 
behaviour. i 

Such a study, when the moment comes for recommending the 
child for a particular school, has to be weighted to a degree; since 
every school, no matter how well organised, cannot, of necessity» 
hope to meet, to the last refinement, every single individual need of 
the child it is necessary to decide which of the factors‘ observed at 
work on, or in, the child should be treated as the most important 
so that, formally or informally, a priority is arrived at which finally 
leads to the choice of a school. It is also necessary to bear i 
mind the needs of the receiving school as a community; it is im- 
portant to see that each school receives a range of children, though, 
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if the school is to maintain a degree of specialisation—which I think 
is essential for efficiency of working—the range must not be too 
wide. 

This work postulates the central position of the Classifying School 
in the system of institutions created for the treatment of delinquency. 
Implicit in the transferring of children to the tight and appropriate 
school is a knowledge, on the part of the Classifying School super- 
intendent and staff, of the particular quality, attitude and bias of the 
various receiving schools. The creation of this special insight in 
the members of the staff of the Classifying School depends on a large 
measure of good will on the part of both the Classifying School 
and the receiving schools. The detailed information about the 
child and the understanding of his particular problems obtained in 
the Classifying School must be complemented by an intimate and 
balanced knowledge of the life and development of the Approved 
Schools to which the children may be sent. It is vital to the 
development of the classifying technique, therefore, that arrange- 
ments for close and friendly co-operation and real consultation 
should exist between the Classifying Schools and the Approved 
Schools in the area they serve. 

Aycliffe was the pioneer in much of this work and the develop- 
ment of the other Classifying Schools owes much to the work done 
there originally; the Classifying Schools as a whole have benefited 
greatly from the splendid work done at Aycliffe, work which con- 
tinues to be done just as well today. 

In the earliest days boys were in the Classifying School for a period 
of from six to eight weeks. This immediately draws attention to 
one of the problems of the classifying technique, namely that the 
stay in the Classifying School is, relatively, short and that necessarily 
such a time must be exploratory and diagnostic, determining the 
type of training and treatment a youngster needs but not providing, 
and not able to provide, training and treatment itself. This has 
always been a dilemma; it has been tackled by gradually developing 
a system of assessment and a technique of testing which has con- 
siderably shortened the average stay of youngsters in the Classifying 
Schools. The problem has much in common with the problem 
facing the staff of Remand Homes. 

Usually any child awaiting training in an Approved School is 
disturbed; it would be highly unnatural were he not. One of his 
s—and this is now well established and accepted—is a 
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stable environment and an assured background in which he can 
begin to discover that security which is lacking in himself. On 
this basis, once Approved School training has been decided upon 
by the courts, it would seem logical to obtain admittance to an 
Approved School as soon as possible. But immediately this has 
been said the questions pose themselves: Which Approved School? 
What sort of training? The Classifying School tries to answer 
these questions but, in receiving the child, it recognises that it 
intervenes between the court and Remand Home and the Approved 
School and acts in an interim capacity. It would be fatal to the 
classifying concept if the Classifying Schools attempted to extend 
their function beyond that of assessment and tried to pass to 
treatment. 

It is my view, however, that its function as an agency of assess- 
ment is vital to the successful treatment of delinquents in the 
Approved Schools and we must accept the disadvantages along 
with the incommensurably greater benefits which it bestows. 

Nor is it fair to think of the time spent in the Classifying School 
as time wasted from the point of view of training. No long term 
treatment or training can be undertaken but certain preliminary 
and basic requirements for the successful completion of training can 
be established. One of the essential operations of the Classifying 
School is that of restoring in the youngsters a capacity for reasonable 
and rewarding relationships between themselves and other young- 
sters and, usually a more difficult task, between themselves and 
adults. For many of these youngsters, unwilling to see any fault 
or failing in themselves, and nursing to themselves a self-protecting, 
self-justifying sense of resentment, the whole process through which 
they are passing, of juvenile court, Remand Home, Classifying 
School and subsequently, Approved School, is the work of the adult 
world and as a result of this view, they strongly mistrust, suspect and 
resent all adults, especially those who come to represent that world 
to them. Any child who can maintain this reserve of distrust, 
hatred and resentment will benefit little from any form of training, 
no matter how well devised and skilfully carried out it may be. 

The Classifying School, if it is to gain any worthwhile insight into 
the make-up of the individual child, must dissipate this barrier of 
mistrust and resentment; it must achieve this to serve its own ends. 
But, in so far as it succeeds, it has made the work of the receiving 
Approved School that much easier; not only in that it can give the 
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Approved School a better picture of the child but in that, more 
positively, it has made the child readier to respond to training. 

It is necessary, however, for the staff of the Classifying School to 
set this particular need off against another; it is necessary to gain, as 
far as possible, the confidence and the subsequent response of the 
child but, since the child has to be passed on to other places and 
other people, it is necessary also to see that the child does not become 
too closely identified with the school or with any particular member 
of the staff. If the child did become so identified there would be 
great harm done to him at the time when he or she had to be passed 
on to a training school. 

"The tole of the Classifying School is a central one, but, as so many 
central roles are, it is most demanding. Tt is important to achieve 
a species of identification with every youngster and yet that identifi- 
cation must be of a sort which will not impede future progress in the 
child’s training; the staff are asked to exercise a human warmth and 
understanding and at the same time to preserve a form of scientific 
detachment. ‘The community is fortunate in that it has found men 
and women of such high calibre and with such deep human insight 
to lead these schools and to create in the whole of the staff for which 
they are responsible a matching outlook; it is the quality of mind 
which these men and women have brought to their work which has 
done so much in such a comparatively short time to establish the 
Classifying Schools surely in the pattern of institutions which we 
have cteated and are creating to deal with the problem of 
delinquency. 

The school I have studied in greatest detail and at close hand is 
the Kingswood Classifying School at Bristol, and I would like to 
acknowledge my great debt to all the members of the staff there 
who have so patiently borne with me as I have studied the working 
of their methods. I have, of course, seen other schools and studied 
reports emanating from all of them, but the intimate knowledge I 
have of Classifying Schools derives in the main from Kingswood. 

In the first full year in which the Kingswood School served, in 
the main, the area for which it is primarily responsible—namely, 
the counties of Berkshire, Breconshire, Cardiganshire, Carmarthen- 
shire, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Glamorgan, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Oxfordshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, Radnorshire, Somerset, Wiltshire, Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire—522 boys were admitted. In the same year 448 
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boys were admitted to Aycliffe and 484 to the Red Bank 
School. 

At Kingswood a maximum of 56 places is available; in the year a 
maximum number of boys accommodated at any one time was 49 
and the average figure of occupation throughout the year was a 
little over 33. 

The number of schools specifically within the Kingswood area 
which received boys from Kingswood was Junior Primaty, 4: 
Junior Secondary, 7, of which one was closed during the year: 
Secondary-Intermediate, 1: Intermediate, 5: Senior, 3. Other 
schools outside the area, to which boys were sent for some good 
teason—special courses of training offered or specific types of boy 
or case dealt with—numbered eight, of which two were short-term 
schools and one specialises in nautical training, 

The length of stay of boys in the school was for an average of just 
under 24 days; this compares with the six to eight weeks average 
stay at Aycliffe when it first opened. The break-down of length of 
stay is of particular interest, I feel. 


Days spent in Classifying Number of boys Percentage of 
School transferred within boys 
this period 

0-5 I 0'02 
6-10 4 o8 
Ii-1y 91 18-0 
16-20 139 274 
21-25 121 23:8 
26-30 59 IIo 
3I-35 28 5°5 
+ 36-40 26 571 
41-4) 10 2:0 
46-50 14 2'8 
licp 6 r2 

56-60 5 0:98 
61-65 2 o4 
66 and upward 2 o4 


Those who remained longest were not necessarily boys who were 
hard to classify or to assess; one of the reasons for the long period 
of waiting was the difficulty in obtaining vacancies in certain 


specialised institutions, especially when children were discovered to 
be defectives or near defectives, 
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The Classifying School takes boys of all ages as can be seen from 
the following table: 


Under 10 years 6 months . . 18 boys (3-5% of boys admitted) 
104 and 11 years of age - . 56 boys (11-2%) 

12 years of age ~ 3 . 47 boys (9.2%) 

13 years of age a : . 77 boys (13.2%) 

Ig years of age å . 105 boys (20.7%) 

ry years of age  - A . 100 boys (19.7%) 

16 years of age - . ros boys (20.7%) 


Of the 522 boys admitted in the year 264 boys were committed 
for larceny and 145 for breaking and entering—a total of 409, or 
nearly 79% of the total intake. The next highest number, although 
far below either of the two main heads, was 18 boys committed for 
indecent assault. Fourteen boys were committed for driving a 
motor vehicle away without the owner’s permission. Twelve boys 
were committed as being beyond control and eight for truanting 
from school; care and protection cases numbered seven. Wilful or 
malicious damage was the charge proved against six boys. A fur- 
ther six boys were committed on the application of local authorities 
for Approved School Orders; such applications usually mean that 
the boy concerned has failed to respond to other forms of care or 
training. Three boys were committed for robbery with violence 
and the same number for malicious wounding. A further three 
boys were committed for gross indecency. Forgery and false pre- 
tences accounted for three committals, assault for two, arson for 
‘two and indecent exposure for a further two. The rest of the total 
was accounted for by a number of youngsters charged with a variety 
of offences under different heads, only one of each type of offence 
appearing in the record of charges proved. r 

Tt is of interest to have further particulars of the intake because 
the Classifying School intake provides a useful cross-section of delin- 
quents in the year. One most useful table is that setting out the 
previous treatment which boys coming into the Classifying School 
had received and the various agencies through whose hands they had 
passed; it is, in fact, a review of the various agencies available to the 
juvenile court. In regard to the table which follows it should be 
noted of the 6o boys who had previously been in Approved Schools 
that, firstly, they came from 36 different Approved Schools and 
secondly, that of the 60, 52 were recommittals and 8 were transfers— 
16 of the total had been at the Classifying School previously. 
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PREVIOUS TREATMENT RECEIVED BY BOYS RECEIVED INTO 
CLASSIFYING SCHOOL 


Probation 5 z $ $ 4 - 348 
Child Guidance Clinic. ` 3 P 110 
Children’s Homes o ; 5 == (96 
Approved Schools d c ; o MES 
Fit Person Order 2 ' 5 z Sa A 
Schools for Maladjusted F p Y: 
Various Training Establishments Sor Boys eer 
Attendance Centre 3 f x a mag 
Supervision Order - ° i echt 
Detention Centre ; ` : 2 x 9 


Probation Hostel 


. . . 9 

Schools for Educationally Sub-Normal 
Day Schools . : A . : 5 
Residential Schools . : : a ` I 
Mental Hospital : i 2 


One boy was also transferred from a Borstal; he was a vety small 
boy who had been experiencing difficulty while undergoing Borstal 
training because of his size. It is of interest to note that something 
like 45% of the boys admitted had been seen by a psychiatrist at 
some time previous to coming to the Classifying School. 

All boys at the Classifying School are tested for 1.Q. and for 
attainment in reading; it is possible to set the results obtained at the 
three Classifying Schools against one another for the year 1954— 
these are the latest figures available at time of writing. 


Percentage Srequency in 
Intelligence etre nor 
Quotient | Normal Cihoe | Creed | Bed i enon es 
5 assifying lassifyin, SSI YING as: 

‘ Population School School A School Schools 
60 and under I I I I I 
61 to 70 3 6 4 8 6 
71-80 9 16 15 23 18 
81-90 17 32 25 29 29) 
91-100 22 25 30 2355 26 
IoI-110 22 12 16 9 12 
ITI-120 15 4 6 4 5 
I2I-130 8 2 2 2 2 
131 and over 3 2 I o5 I 

Numbers 

tested = 443, | 508 483 1,434 

a eee ees a 
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It is interesting to note the disparity between the first column of 
percentages and the last—the overall percentages for the population 
as a whole and those for the population for one year of the three 
Classifying Schools: in the total population 52% are below the 100 
quotient and 48% are above while in the Classifying School popula- 
tion 80% are below the too quotient and only 20% are above. 
The normal population tends, on the whole, to balance itself around 
the mean figure but the delinquent population is heavily weighted 
on the lower part of the scale, a factor to be borne in mind later. 


READING ATTAINMENT (BURT’S NO. I TEST) IN PERCENTAGES 


SEnror Boys 


Aycliffe 
Kingswood 
Red Bank 
Overall 
percentage 


INTERMEDIATE 
Aycliffe 
Kingswood 
Red Bank 
Overall 

percentage 


SECONDARY 
Aycliffe 
Kingswood 
Red Bank 
Overall 

percentage 


PRIMARY 
Aycliffe 
Kingswood 
Red Bank 
Overall 

percentage 


14 and 
over 


II 
Io 


Reading age of 


12 and Fe ), 10, 
I3 II 


7 and 
8 


Number 
tested 


158 
205 
180 
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_ Of like interest are the percentage figures for reading attainment 
of the boys tested in the three schools set out above; it should be 
explained that the categories of schools in the left-hand column 
are set out in descending order of age from the oldest boys com- 
mitted to Approved Schools, who go, obviously, to the senior 
schools and who are, on the whole, between fifteen and sixteen on 
committal, down to the youngest boys who may be only eight or nine. 

From the above it is interesting to note that amongst the senior 
boys, average age 16-17, overall 39% had a reading age of under 11 
and 13% of eight or under; only a quarter of the boys had a reading 
age of 14 and upwards. 

Many other factors are duly recorded at the Classifying School; 
one of the important functions the Classifying Schools are beginning 
to discharge is the establishment of a consistent and co-ordinated set 
of relevant information about the children committed to them—this 
is one of the fruitful aspects of the work of the Classifying Schools 
and it will be of increasing importance as the body of information 
grows. For me this is one of the reasons for belief in the dynamic 
of the classifying concept; the community will not be able to ignore 
for ever the facts which emerge from the investigation and explora- 
tion carried on in the Classifying Schools. 

The figures I have quoted serve to illustrate something of the 
sort of information the Classifying School seeks, but all of the above, 
and much more like it, while it is on the whole easily obtained and 
readily recorded, is the least part of what is sought. Over and above 
all the work of mensuration there is the vital assessment of the less 
tangible factors which go to make the personality of the child con- 
cerned, something not so easily assessed and much more difficult 
to record in any coherent or consistent form. I have seen tests and 
tables devised to measure many aspects of human personality other 
than those I have set out here, but the results obtained from many 
of them seem to vary to a suspicious degree and none of them are 
capable of the refinement which would create much confidence in 
them. 

It should never be lost sight of that in the present state of out 
knowledge and the lack of refinement of the various techniques 
at our disposal such devices as intelligence quotients, tabulated 
attainment scales and other forms of mensuration are only the base 
from which to begin; it would pervert the true end of the classifying 
technique if they were treated as ends in themselves. 
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The more important work, the assessment of the boy as 
vidual, while it is helped by such devices, is a much more dè 
task than testing for various attainments and ranges of ability; it is 
necessary to establish what sort of personality is inhabited by these 
various attainments. 

Generally, this further, and more important, information is gath- 
ered as, so far as one can see, it will always have to be gathered, 
by the simple process of living together with other boys and with 
staff. On admission to the Classifying School the boy is given the 
usual routine medical examination—it may be of interest to note 
here that during their stay at Kingswood boys gain on an average 
2-3 lbsin weight—and basic informationisrecorded. The boyis then 
assigned to a particular housemaster and housemother whose prime 
job it will be to win the confidence of the boy and to care for him. 

Various tests take place during the first days at the school; after 
a preliminary interview and a brief check on levels of attainment, 
the youngster works through a series of tests—attainment tests, 
verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence, tests for temperament 
and the assessment of vocational interests and abilities. The 
staf who meet the boy while the tests are being worked through 
meet together at least once a week to discuss him. Once the tests 
are well under way all the staff who come into contact with the boy 
in any way are called into conference to discuss the boy generally; 
everyone is encouraged to give their views and each one is listened 
to patiently and courteously. The psychiatrist and the super- 
intendent sit in on all these conferences along with any other 
specialist staff who have any contribution to make. Gradually a 
picture of the boy is built up. 

When some generalised picture has been obtained various people 
who are concerned have to discuss what sort of school would best 
suit the boy. Information obtained by members of the staff who 
have visited the home—it may be a psychiatric social worker, the 
housemaster in charge of the boy or any other member of the staff— 
is correlated with the information gained by testing and by observa- 
tion. It is up to the psychiatrist and the superintendent to evaluate 
the various information and the final job of deciding which school 
to recommend becomes the responsibility of the superintendent. 

Finally, as a result of all the information gathered from all avail- 
able sources, duly assessed and evaluated, a training school is decided 
upon and the boy is transferred. 
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their wide variety; any generalisation can usually be disproved by 

the citing of conditions or methods in one school or another, 
but I have done my best, in the course of a number of years, to visit 
and stay in as many different sorts of Approved Schools as was 
possible and it is on the basis of that knowledge that I write about the 
schools. 

Many schools came into being as the result of the private philan- 
thropy of local groups of people concerned with the emergence of 
certain social problems as a result of the industrialisation and urbani- 
sation of life in Britain. Only a relatively small proportion of 
Approved Schools were founded and are managed by local authorities. 

The Approved Schools—especially that section of them run by 
voluntary bodies—represent a tangible survival which has come 
down to us from many individual movements for social reform of 
the last century. They are living reminders of the social fertility 
of that massive movement of the nonconformist conscience which 
has shaped and developed, informed and motivated much of out 
present-day attitude towards, and ideas about, social problems and 
which, in its own day, laid much of the foundations of practical 
social work on which many of our institutions still rest, The non- 
conformist spirit was informed with a social commitment and this 
spirit permeates, to a degree that it is not always possible to appreci- 
ate, our thought in many of these matters even today. 

The Approved Schools, along with many surviving Children’s 
Homes, have ancestors in common. ‘The first Ragged School was 
opened in 1818 and was founded by John Pounds, a shoemaker— 
he is almost the typical philosophic cobbler of the fairy tale except 
that, characteristically of cobblers in real life, he was radical in 
his approach to social problems and unlike fairy-tale cobblers his 
work bore fruit in the world of reality. The Ragged School idea 
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developed in many directions and took many forms; it was the source 
of inspiration for the work of many subsequent reformers, not least 
among whom was Dr. Barnardo. 

I have made mention, in the last chapter, of the Kingswood Classi- 
fying School and given some small account of its present contribu- 
tion to work for delinquents; the Kingswood Reformatory was 
founded in 1852 by Mary Carpenter and still survives today in 
twin form, the Classifying School and the Kingswood Training 
School, which still uses the original buildings of the Reformatory 
though, internally, they are much modified. Mary Carpenter is 
another representative of the non-conformist movement and the 
two books she wrote, over a hundred years ago, ate a magnificent 
tribute to the forward-looking temper of herself and her kind in 
that day and age; both books can still be read today with value— 
and not, by any means, for mere historic interest—for they contain 
many observations and recommendations which go far beyond any- 
thing we have been able to realise in certain directions up to the 
present. 

Another school which has a long history, and which, in one sense, 
is oldest of all, is that at Redhill built by the Philanthropic Society 
—now the Royal Philanthropic Society—which was first estab- 
lished in London in 1788 for the care of the children of convicts 
and later was moved to its present site at Redhill and at the same 
time re-named the Reformatory. 

These various institutions, and there wete many more which 
followed the pattern set by those I have mentioned, were chiefly 
brought into being to prevent children being committed to prison 
and to save them from deportation. I quote from a letter addressed 
by the Rev. J. Carter, who was chaplain of the gaol at Liverpool, to 
the Mayor and the then Town Council, dated April, 1850. 

“The number of boys now in custody is 115, of girls 39; of these 
a very large majority (I am afraid to say how large) have been 
brought into their present circumstances through parental neglect, 
or failure of parental influences, and it must be evident that neither 
effort of mine, nor any penal appliances, can ever counteract the 
consequences of these defects, aggravated as they are now by the 
contamination of evil association. Hence, the expense of each 
succeeding imprisonment, be it greater or less, which fails of its 
object, is so much money thrown away. In support of this state- 
suffer me to invite your attention to this fact, that of thirty 
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boys and thirty girls, not selected but taken in order from the 
respective registers of those in gaol in the month corresponding 
with the present one in 1847 [i.e. three years previous] eleven only 
do not appear to have been re-committed, twelve have been trans- 
ported since, twelve are now in gaol on re-commitments, and twenty- 
five have been re-committed, several frequently, and with few 
exceptions, are known to be still living in criminal habits.” 

Much of what was said in that, and other statements like it, a 
century ago still needs to be said today because much of it has 
entirely escaped the public consciousness. 

In 1854, as a result of the propaganda work of many organisations 
and groups of individuals, and their particular efforts to do what 
they could with what resources they could command, the govern- 
ment passed the Reformatory Schools Act. This Act, along with 
the Industrial Schools Act of 1857, gave national recognition to the 
sporadic pioneer work undertaken in various parts of the country 
and began the first preliminary co-ordination of the schools and 
inevitably led on to the creation of others. These Acts also em- 
powered the government to make grants to help maintain these 
various schools and, to safeguard the expenditure of public money, 
it took the right to inspect the schools; this was the essential first 
step in the development of the system which has led to the present 
Approved School service. The schools became the responsibility o: 
the Home Secretary and an inspector of the schools was appointed. 
In 1858 when the inspector first reported there were 45 reformatories 
in England, Scotland and Wales housing 1,973 boys and 370 girls. 
By 1914 these figures had grown to 22 3 reformatories and industrial 
schools caring for something over 25,000 children. 

In 1908 came the Children’s Charter; this was the popular name 
of the Children Act, 1908, which was, in effect, a piece of consoli- 
dating legislation gathering up various enactments into the one Act. 
From the point of view of the long-term development of services 
for children the most important thing which emerged was the 
Children’s Branch of the Home Office. Between the two wats 4 
number of local authorities assumed increasing responsibility for 
the managing of Approved Schools. ‘The designation ‘Approved 
School’—the name still in use—was first given to the schools in the 
Children and Young Persons Act of 1933, because they are, in facts 
schools approved by the Home Secretary for the reception ©. 
children committed to them by the juvenile courts. 
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It is ironic to reflect that the term ‘Approved School’ was chosen 
in 1933 as a neutral term in an effort to dissociate the schools from 
something of the sinister reputation and dubious connotations which 
had, deservedly or undeservedly, grown up around the names 
‘reformatory’ and ‘industrial school’. In 1956 we have arrived at 
a time in the development of the idea of training schools when 
precisely similar associations and connotations have gathered around 
the name ‘ Approved School’. 

‘As can be seen from this very brief sketch of the development of 
the Approved Schools they vary widely in origin and they show a 
similar diversity in character, outlook and approach. Some, as I 
have indicated, are the responsibility of local authorities; others 
are run by religious bodies of various denominations; still others 
are maintained by various national organisations concerned gener- 
ally with the welfare of children; others are still run by specific 
local charitable trusts or by local committees drawn from interested 
people in a particular area carrying on the work of various philan- 
thropic movements of the last century. 

Whatever their origins or the status of those responsible for their 
management all the schools are today properly regarded as residential 
schools for the training and education of children sent to them by 
the juvenile courts and all of them have to be approved by the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs as places fit for the provision of 
such training. They are not boarding schools as such for the 
children in them differ in one respect from children at boarding 
schools in that they have been removed from the care of their 
parents or other responsible adults and are compelled to reside in 
the school and undertake the course of training provided for them. 

The diverse origins of the Approved Schools of today have one 
great advantage—they are diverse in character, in approach, in out- 
look and in the training they offer. This is of great benefit in pro- 
viding for the range of abilities, aptitudes and temperaments of the 
children who need care and training. Further, various schools 
have developed strong traditions and this, while in itself worth 
nothing, is all important in providing a sense of continuity and 
reinforcement of ideals and purposes when the school has purposes 
and ideals it seeks to realise. 

The Home Office today co-ordinates the work of the Approved 
Schools and there are statutory rules which lay down certain basic 
t of the management of the school, the way 
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the school is run, the treatment and training of the children and 
various other matters of sanitary, medical and feeding provisions: 
all these requirements being designed to safeguard the welfare and 
protect the interests of those who have been deprived of their full 
freedom by order of a court. The Home Office should not be seen 
as a dead hand in these matters; necessarily it watches over expendi- 
ture pretty closely and maintains a close interest in how money is 
spent and on what it is spent and on occasions it has not been able 
to win from the Treasury and various other governmental depart- 
ments the necessary consents to do various works and to provide 
for certain essential development, but its influence on the develop- 
ment of policy in regard to matters of training has always been, on 
the whole, enlightened, and it has had to carry the torch of sweet 
reason and enlightenment to several management bodies who 
seemed unable or unwilling to keep pace with modern developments 
in the field of the treatment of delinquency: this, as many others 
besides myself will know, is something of an unusual role for a 
governmental department. I have found in particular that the 
inspectors of the Home Office Children’s Department have made 2 
gteat contribution to the development of various schemes of training 
and of treatment in the schools under their supervision. It is pat- 
ticularly noteworthy to see, as I have seen, how concerned they ate 
to develop the various characteristics of the different schools and 
how much they appreciate the value of the individuality and pat- 
ticular contributions that various schools are able to make. 

Much, of course, depends upon the Home Office for it holds 4 
central position in the Approved School service; it is responsible for 
conditions of service and rates of pay of Approved School staff. 
It is concerned at all times to hold a proper balance between the 
individual needs and proper independence of the Approved School 
managing bodies and staff and the general needs of the community 
as a whole; it is the only agency which can hope to maintain the 
balance for it is the only body which sees both these aspects of the 
problem. Besides seeing that in individual schools the propet 
standards of medical care, training and accommodation are main- 
tained it must also see that the various sorts of training and the 
numbers of places available overall are related to the needs of the 
community as a whole and that expenditure within the service 1§ 
directed towards the most advantageous ends taking the service 4S 
a whole. 
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At the end of 1954 there were 127 Approved Schools in England 
and Wales; twenty-three of these were run by local authorities and 
the other hundred and one were run by groups of voluntary mana- 
gers. Eighty-eight of these schools were for boys and thirty-nine 
for girls. 

The numbers of children and young persons resident in Approved 
Schools for the years from 1950 to 1954 are set out below; the figures 
are those for the 31st December in each year: 


Bays Girls Total 
1950 7,634 1,323 8,957 
IST 7,516 1,303 8,819 
1952 T637 1,442 9,079 
1953 T929 1,392 8,421 
1954 6,188 1,274 7,462 


The total of 7,462 children at the end of 1954 was the lowest figure 
of occupancy since the year 1935 and there is good reason to suppose 
that the figures for 1955, not available at time of writing, will show 
an even greater decline. ‘The fall in commitments has been most 
marked in boys of all ages and in junior girls. Indeed there has 
been an increase in the figures for the commitment of senior girls. 
In 1950 there were 875 girls over the age of fifteen in Approved 
Schools and this figure had risen in 1953 to 1,005 and had only fallen 
to 962 by the end of 1954; for senior boys the corresponding figures 
are: 1950, 3,139, and for 1954, 2,686. 

As a result of the decline in the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
and the subsequent fall in the number of committals, twenty schools, 
with accommodation for 990 children, have been closed as surplus 
to requirements and a further 120 places were extinguished by 
reducing the approved maximum accommodation figure in two other 
schools. After allowing for certain adjustments at various other 
schools in respect of accommodation the net reduction of places for 
the five-year period was about a thousand. But even this has not 
proved sufficient as the figures for the incidence of delinquency 
have gone still lower, and during 1955 a further 700 places have 
been declared redundant with the consequent closing of other 
schools and the reduction of the number of places in others. 

"This wholesale closing of schools and the resulting loss of employ- 
ment and prospects of promotion of numbers of men and women 
employed in the Approved School service has had a serious effect 
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on that service. Wherever I have been in recent years one certain 
topic of conversation has been the likelihood of the closure of other 
Approved Schools with uppermost the fear that the school in which 
the particular staff worked would be next on the list. ‘There has 
been great uneasiness as those still in employment have watched 
others who have given many years of work to the Approved School 
service rendered unemployed and compelled to seek employment 
in other fields—very often in posts which are not so well paid— 
and often made homeless as a result of losing accommodation 
which went with the post in an Approved School. It has made for 
great insecurity amongst the staff still at work in Approved Schools; 
it has prevented much forward planning. ‘The recommendation of 
the Select Committee of Estimates that when schools had to be 
closed it would be as well to close those which cost most per place 
per week has done more to ptevent proper development in the 
schools than any single recommendation in recent years; it has com- 
pelled many managing bodies to postpone essential capital works 
and has put inertia and lack of enterprise at a premium. Many 
managing bodies are inhibited from proposing schemes for further 
development for fear that the extra debt charges they will incur will 
push up their cost of place figures above a certain level and so place 
them higher on the list of schools for closure. Select Committees 
on Estimates are notoriously unconcerned with the effect of their 
recommendations on the services they bring under scrutiny and 
always seem primarily concerned with cost and very little with 
quality of services, but I can think of no pronouncement or recom- 
mendation of theirs in recent years which has created greater 
damage to a vital service than this particular one. ’ 
There is, of course, a need to exercise economy wherever practic- 
able and the Children’s Department of the Home Office is always 
quick to point out where useful economy can be achieved usually 
without any outside prompting. There was, possibly, after the 
tapid expansion of the Approved School service during the wat 
and in the post-war period some point in a degree of rationalisation 
of the service. But I think the task could have been carried out 
with more tact and greater care than in fact it has been. It would 
have been far better to have re-organised and kept in being a large 
number of schools and reduced them all in size; this would not 
have been quite so easy a task nor would it have effected quite sO 
much in the way of direct saving, but it would have resulted in 4 
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: far more flexible and responsive service. It would have meant a 
wider range of schools, offering a much greater variety of courses; 
such a policy would have resulted in a series of more. efficient, 
smaller units better able to cope with the increasing variety of prob- 
lems and types of case which are being passed on to the Approved 
Schools from the courts. Such a development, co-ordinated with 
the development of the Classifying Schools to cover the whole of 
the country, would have meant a vastly improved system of training 
overall; it would also have done much to prevent the sense of 
insecurity which has run through the whole service since the 
closures started and which has led, in some instances, to complete 
inactivity, lack of experiment and almost total loss of nerve. I 
hope that it is still not too late to undo some of the harm. 

The cost of maintaining and training children in the Approved 
Schools is high, even compared with the cost of maintaining an 
adult prisoner in prison, of just under £5 per week, or in Borstal 
of £7 55. 8d. per week. In 1951-1952 when the average number of 
children in the schools was 9,369 the net weekly cost per child was 
£6 2s. 10d. In 1952-1953 when there were 9,517 children in the 
schools, the figure was L6 7s. 54.5 in 1953-19545 with 9,196 children 
in residence, the cost was £6 16s. 2d. In 1954-1955 it is estimated 
that 8,160 children will be an average figure of occupation and the 
cost per child per week will be £7 16s. 2d. ; À 

Tt would be invaluable to look at this figure in relation to some 
of the parts which go to make it. Of the £7 16s. 2d. something 
like £3 185. od, a week is chargeable to the salaries of staff and about 
£1 125. in respect of food and clothing. These two headings alone 
account for £5 tos. per week of the cost per child. Of the rest it is 
estimated that 17s. a week is chargeable on average to the heads 
of fuel, light, water, laundry, rates, taxes and insurance. A further 
14s. a week on average in respect of each child goes on the repayment 
of loan charges of one sort and ‘another. The remaining 15s. is 
disbursed under a variety of headings—tepairs, office costs, domestic 
renewals, schoolroom materials and miscellaneous items generally. 
Tt should be noted that the cost of after-care services, about which 
Į will have to write in much greater detail later, is contained in this 
figure, and also the cost of fitting out boys with clothes and equip- 
ment when they leave the Approved School. 

A further point of interest to take note of is that, on the whole, 
the cost of training departments—workshops, horticulture, farming, 
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etc.—is balanced by income from the sale of goods produced, 
usually of course, produce of the farm and horticultural departments. 

It is not often realised that parental contributions are made 
towards the cost of maintenance of children committed to Approved 
Schools; the local authorities are responsible for these collections. 
In 1951-1952 the sum collected was £86,367, in 1952-1953, £98,579 
and in 1953-1954, £112,174. The last figure represents a contribu- 
tion of 4s. 8d. per week for every child in an Approved School, 
and when this figure is considered it must be borne in mind that no 
payment is made by the parents of a very large number of children 
in such schools. 

When all this is said it is true that the cost of Approved Schools 
is high; it will be necessary to look more into how the money is 
spent and what are the principles and policies guiding the expendi- 
ture of this money and to relate such expenditure to the aims and 
achievements of the schools. It is necessary, however, at this 
point to set this cost against costs in other fields of social work. 
Successful work in the Approved Schools prevents on an average 
at least two-thirds of the children sent to them ever getting into any 
sott of serious trouble again. If they were less successful it would 
mean an increase in the number of adult criminals; the cost of main- 
taining an adult criminal has already been given, but there is another 
series of hidden costs which have not been taken into account in that 
figure : the economic cost to the country of the loss of the contribu- 
tion to the community not only of the imprisoned adult but of the 
adults who have to care for him, the cost of the damage done to the 
- community by adult criminals which, in total, is far more serious 
than anything the juvenile delinquent, even at his worst, is capable of. 

The Approved Schools are a positive agency for remedial work; 
the prisons, despite the claims sometimes advanced on their behalf, 
are at best only deterrent institutions, contributing very little that 
is positive. It is also probably true that Approved School training 
saves many youngsters from spending their adult lives in mental 
institutions of one sort or another. All these factors must be borne 
in mind when the cost of Approved School places is considered. 
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institution; it is also a relatively open community. Many 

people seem to labour under a serious misapprehension 
about the nature of Approved Schools. The newspapers fre- 
quently report what is called a ‘break-out’ or an ‘escape’ from an 
Approved School and their readers must have visions of desperate 
boys breaking out of barred and locked cells, scaling vast, spike- 
topped stone ‘walls and making a heroic dash for freedom; in fact 
all the child has to do is to walk out of unlocked buildings, make 
his way to the nearest main road and thumb a lift from the next 
passing lorry with an obliging driver at the wheel. This activity 
is officially known as absconding, but to those who indulge in it it 
is known either as ‘scarpering’ or ‘going over the wall’ despite the 
fact that in most cases there is no wall to go over. 

This misconception of the nature of Approved Schools is more 
serious than it might seem at first sight. It reveals a fundamental 
misconception of the Approved School service and a consequent 
lack of insight into, and indeed lack of sympathy with, its purposes, 
methods and aims. It reveals further the peculiar dichotomy evi- 
dent in the communal attitude to delinquent behaviour and delin- 
quent acts. I have noticed this most pointedly amongst the many 
audiences I have addressed on these topics; in general they have 
made the usual little noises and noddings of approval when I have 
emphasised the need for proper training in an endeavour to re- 
habilitate young offenders, but I have often, at the end of a talk, 
sensed that many of the audience felt that there was something 
missing or not told. On one occasion I was suddenly enlightened; 
during the period of questions I was asked directly: “You've told 
us all about the training at Approved Schools—where does the 
punishment come in?” The answer is that in the sense that it was 
implied in the question it does not come in at all. 
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The Approved Schools of today are not conceived of by those 
responsible for their running and management as places of punish- 
ment but as places for training and rehabilitation. This has not 
always been true but it is certainly true today; it was also true of the 
attitude of many of those responsible for the founding of the early 
reformatories and industrial schools more than a century ago. 
The general community has never caught up with the Approved 
Schools in this matter; there is still, in the general community, the 
unconscious need for communal revenge, for exaction of retribution 
and the urge to punish. 

It disturbs people, as I have seen from time to time, when they 
are told that the prime role of the Approved School is to make good 
certain general failings of the community in its treatment of children 
and, as a corollary, the dealing with certain personal defects appear- 
ing in the children—physical, psychological, emotional and social. 
This generalises the responsibility for delinquent behaviour too 
widely and implicates each member of the community individually; 
it is easier, and more comforting, to think in terms of individual 
delinquent acts committed by identifiable individuals who behave 
as they do òf free choice and in the full knowledge of the conse- 
quences—and yet this is not the case, or only extremely rarely. 

Delinquency is a communal responsibility in a much deeper and 
more challenging sense than the average member of the community 
ever chooses to think of it; it is important therefore for members 
of the community to know what is done in their name. 

The Approved Schools are categorised according to age on ad- 
mission; for boys there are three types of school, junior, inter- 
mediate and senior; for girls, owing to the considerably smaller 
numbers of girls sent for training, there is a simple division into 
junior and senior. ‘The boys’ junior schools receive boys under 
thirteen years of age on admission and can retain them until they 
are fifteen years of age at the very latest; junior schools are distinct 
from either of the other categories in that every boy in them must 
undergo compulsory, full-time education, ‘The intermediate boys’ 
schools receive boys over the age of thirteen and under the age of 
fifteen on admission; they can keep their boys until the age of seven- 
teen at the latest. The senior boys’ schools take boys aged between 
fifteen and seventeen on admission with nineteen as the latest age for 
leaving. The dividing age for girls is fifteen. 

These divisions are not rigidly adhered to. Other criteria than 
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calendar age must, on occasion, be taken into account. Physical 
development, social maturity or immaturity, type of offence and 
intellectual ability as well as particular needs of special training 
sometimes determine that a child shall go to a school other than the 
one he would be sent to if age were the only factor taken into 
account; this is one of the ways in which the Classifying School 
will be of increasing value as the system develops. 

The schools are classified also according to various religious 
denominations. Many of the founders of the institutions which 
have developed into today’s Approved Schools had decided views 
on religion and the institutions were built around specific patterns 
of belief. Today there are three broad divisions of schools, those 
for Protestants, those for Catholics and those for Jewish children, 
though of these only the Catholic schools remain completely 
exclusive. Nonconformist schools accept children of any Protestant 
denomination and Jewish schools accept Christian children. The 
schools run by local authorities take children of all denominations. 

These distinctions apart there are two other factors which I feel 
are also of importance—the size of the school, that is the maximum 
number of boys it can deal with and also the type of buildings it is 
housed in, whether, to make my own categories, it is what is known 
as a ‘barrack-type’ school or a ‘cottage-type’ school. For the 
purposes of what I have to say later barrack-type schools mean 
schools of a certain size—with accommodation for, say, 30 boys and 
upwards—where the school is all, broadly speaking, under one roof 
and the boys sleep in large dormitories and the whole school eats 
communally. Cottage-type schools, in contradistinction to this, 
are schools where the community is divided into separate groups of 
reasonably small size, preferably in separate buildings or cottages. 
Jt is necessary to bear these distinctions in mind because important 
consequences flow from them which affect the work of the school in 
many ways. Amongst the larger schools, those taking anything 
from thirty to three hundred boys, there are many more barrack- 
type schools with a system of mass-living than there are cottage- 
type which ate, in my view, better fitted for more intensive work 
with individual children. 

Many of the schools are the captives of the buildings they have 
inherited; many of the old reformatories and industrial schools 
were planned and built as juvenile prisons and they retain much of 
that atmosphere today, even when the bars have gone from the 
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windows and the surrounding walls are gone. Many of the smaller 
schools, however, are housed in large family mansions which, 
though not purpose built, have retained something of the quality 
of a home and less of an institution. 

What can be achieved even in old buildings is to be seen in the 
present Kingswood Training School where the old buildings have 
been added to discreetly from time to time and a great deal of 
internal modification and re-planning has been carried out and is 
still being carried out today with very happy results. Other schools 
have been similarly modified and adapted to bring them more into 
line with modern needs but a too-large proportion of existing 
schools have had far too little done to them, a sign of unwillingness 
or incapacity to adapt and to move with the times on the part of the 
staff and managing bodies which is, to say the least of it, a little 
disquieting, especially in this particular context. 

It is, of course, more expensive to provide training in a cottage- 
type home, for the smaller the grouping in individual cottages, 
the more -staff are required; one of the essentials of cottage-type 
schools is the establishment of a degree of family living, with a 
housemaster and housemother, preferably a married couple, respon- 
sible for their own group of youngsters. 

It is of interest to quote from the pamphlet ‘Making Citizens’ 
issued by the Home Office in 1945 : “It may seem surprising in view 
of the shifting of emphasis from restraint and regimentation to com- 
munity—even family—living, that the cottage system has not been 
generally adopted for Approved Schools. There has, perhaps, 
been a lack of enterprise here.” 

I am particularly concerned to quote this expression of opinion 
since in the Sixth Report of the Work of the Children’s Department 
of the Home Office we are told that the book was written by a former 
inspector of that department. I am concerned to make the point 
about the value of the cottage-type home—I will develop it later— 
because I have been hearing much talk recently, allegedly emanating 
from other members of the same inspectorate, of the value of the 
barrack-type school, especially since it serves to provide what is 
called ‘the total impact’ of a community on the delinquent. Iam a 
little at a loss to understand what precisely is meant by all that but, 
if it means anything at all of what I suspect it to mean, then I 
must regard it with very great reserve. 

I suspect rationalisations of this sort; I do not believe that 
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children need any greater shock, or ‘total impact’, than the series 
they have undergone on their way from their own homes, through 
the Remand Home, court and Classifying School to the Approved 
School. In any case it is entirely opposed to my view of what the 
Approved School should seek to do. 

Again we must look a little more closely at some of the terms we 
use; it is necessary in particular to establish just what is meant by 
training. In my view the training that should be provided by an 
Approved School, no matter what the type of school, goes far 
beyond the formal work in the classroom or vocational work in the 
various departments and workshops; the whole time spent in the 
Approved School is training, and training of the most vital sort. 
Training is not only a matter of the time spent in one or other of 
the educational or vocational schemes; indeed the formal activities 
of all sorts are only the structure around which the training, as I 
conceive of training, can be created, 

The fact that a child has been sent to an Approved School implies 
that there are certain defects and a certain lack of adaptability in the 
child; the Approved School must attempt to make good the defects 
and to develop the capacity of the child to live with others and to 
adapt himself, in broad terms, to life. The training and education 
of an Approved School is directed to the end of enabling the child 
to take his or her place once more in the community as a useful and 
contributing member. 

The child must learn to live in the community of the Approved 
School; it is a relatively small, specialised community but the art of 
living reasonably well in it can provide good training for living in 
the larger community. The community must be properly regu- 
lated if life is to be at all tolerable; from the necessity of maintaining 
a reasonable way of life for everyone in the community flows the 
necessity of inculcating a sense of order, discipline and co-operation 
in every member of the community. 

One of the main needs of most youngsters sent to Approved 
Schools is for a stable, purposive and well-integrated environment 
within which they can find something of the security which, hitherto, 
they have lacked. The discipline aimed at should be of the finest 
sort, self-discipline coming from within as opposed to a discipline 
imposed from without. A stable environment with a well-defined 
routine—but not a routine which is destructive of resiliency and 
individual response—run on fair and comprehensible rules with a 
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purposive scheme of training provides the opportunity for the 
youngster to find those things in his personality which can be 
developed and which will enhance his prospects of rehabilitation. 

In junior schools, where the children remain until the age of fif- 
teen, all children undergo full-time schooling; in boys’ schools the 
classroom is an integral part of the Approved School in most cases, 
but some of the junior girls’ schools send their children out to 
schools in the neighbourhood, except for a few who receive special 
education within the Approved School. Classes in the Approved 
Schools are, on the whole, smaller than classes in ordinary schools; 
much of the work is, in fact, carried on with small groups. One 
of the main aims of schoolroom work, at all age-levels, is to remedy 
_ educational retardation as quickly as possible. 

This is very often a great step forward in the process of rehabilita- 
tion. I have known youngsters coming into Approved Schools 
unable to read, who, with sympathetic handling and after having 
received intensive individual coaching, have learned to read in a 
comparatively short time and then, having made this advance, 
have shown no further inclination to delinquent or anti-social 
behaviour of any sort. Many youngsters, with the worst sort of 
record for aggressiveness and general unwillingness to co-operate, 
have responded amazingly to specialised help in this direction. 

I have become convinced that their anti-social behaviour has been 
a result of their sensed inferiority when surrounded by contempot- 
aries who had command of those skills which they conspicuously 
lacked. Their toughness, their bullying and their brutality and 
general braggadocio—which can manifest itself in the carrying of 
knives, coshes or the wearing of Teddy-boy suits—has been 
developed as a compensatory attitude to hide their inadequacy. 
Many of them will openly boast of the ways they have disrupted 
the schools from which they have come, of their refusal to attend 
school at all, and especially of their unwillingness to learn—not of 
their incapacity, which is more often the case. I know of many 
such boys who have entered into a form of conspiracy with members 
of Approved School staffs; they have approached a member of the 
teaching staff with whom they have felt some sympathy or in whom 
they have sensed some interest, and entered into a bargain with 
him. This member of staff takes the boy at night, in conditions 
of semi-secrecy so far as the other boys in the school are concerned, 
and gives him special lessons in reading and writing; this has bee? 
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necessary at times to save the boy’s face and to safeguard his self- 
tespect. These youngsters have eagerly availed themselves of the 
opportunity provided by the goodwill of the member of staff and very 
soon have acquired the skills of reading and writing. Itisa proud 
day when they can pick up a newspaper and read it, and, from the 
school’s point of view, an important day, when they write letters 
home and can read letters which come from home. ‘There is 
usually very little trouble with such a boy once this has been 
achieved. 

I have heard of one or two cases where the fact that the boy could 
not read was not, in any way, his own fault. There is a condition 
from which some people suffer which makes them see writing and 
print'as we would see it if we held the writing up to a mirror; on 
one or two occasions I have heard of boys in whom this condition, 
and others like it, were not detected until the boy was ina Classifying 
School or an Approved School. This, I suppose, is one of the 
consequences of overcrowded classrooms; but that there should be 
such cases at all, not discovered until the boy has been found guilty 
of anti-social behaviour, points to a gap in our study and under- 
standing of children. 

The work in the classroom of an Approved School has to be 
individualised to an extent not usually to be found in ordinary 
schools because of the irregular times at which children enter and 
leave the school. In the junior schools, where the children undergo 
full-time education, most youngsters leave the school at the end of 
term, unless they are of an age to go on to employment, but their 
arrival in the school cannot be made to coincide with the beginning 
of term. The effect of this coming and going, and the continually 
changing population, is to emphasise the tendency to individual 
work and work with small groups—things which, in any case, are 
desirable for other reasons than this. This fact also means that much 
of the work is given a practical bias—work on various sorts of pro- 
jects and handicraft work of various sorts—with the more formal 
elements of education being drawn out of the practical work or 
having some concrete relationship with it. 

When the range of ability, with an average much lower than that 
in the ordinary school population, is also taken into account, it can 
be seen that this is a useful method of procedure. It is not possible 
to look for much of an academic bias in many of the youngsters 
who come to Approved Schools, and, in any case, where there is 
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considerable native intellectual ability, very often it has received 
little encouragement and has little of the material basis of formal 
education on which to develop. However, the tendency is now for 
certain Approved Schools to be sent a sufficient number of boys to 
enable those schools to cater more particularly for boys of higher 
intelligence and these usually have a special scheme of work designed 
to bring these boys along. 

There is usually in every Approved School at least one class for 
boys who cannot read or write so that they may be given special 
attention until they have acquired this capacity; this form of class 
is much more widespread than are classes for boys who need 
more advanced work. i 

The intermediate school—there are only schools for boys in this 
category—has part of its age range of compulsory school age and 
the other part consists of boys over the age of fifteen and under 
seventeen, most of whom will have come from employment. There 
must be the provision for full-time schooling for those under fifteen 
and other training provision for the rest of the boys, vocational 
work in departments and workshops. The education for those of 
school age is organised, and faces the same problems, as is the educa- 
tion for the older boys at a junior school; the training for those ove! 
school age is similar to that provided for boys at a senior school. 
The intermediate school is, therefore, something of a hybrid and 
the development of its educational and training programmes 15 
rendered more difficult because of this fact. 

The senior school training is focussed upon vocational work of 
one sort or another, depending on the needs and capacities of the 
boys and girls sent to it; there are senior schools for both boys an 
girls although the girls’ senior schools take younger children than 

_ do the schools for boys. 

In senior schools schoolroom work is still carried on almost full- 
time for those who are assessed as being in special need of it— 
either because of particular backwardness, or, it may be, because © 
particular aptitudes and abilities. Most boys and girls at seniof 
schools have at least one day of the week in the schoolroom; 0? 
this day those youngsters who have spent most of the week in the 
schoolroom go for one day into the departments and workshops: 

Training outside the classroom, covering a wide range of schools, 
is very variedindeed. There are, for boys, training schemes in metal 
work, engineering, carpentry and woodwork, brick-laying, pottery 
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making, plumbing, house-decorating and painting, horticulture 
welding, dairy-farming, general farming, poultry farming, catering, 
cooking and a whole seties of other courses. The list for girls is 
not so long, but they receive training in various domestic science 
subjects, cooking, dress-making, needlework, and a few in garden- 
ing. Ihave always thought it a pity that for girls, possibly because 
of their smaller numbers, there was not such a variety of vocational 
training courses available; training in office-work and business rou- 
tine, shorthand and typing and other related occupations, not to 
mention nursing, are courses which might well be made more 
freely available than they are at the moment where the training, on 
the whole, seems to me especially dull and unenterprising for 
girls. 

Wherever possible boys are fitted into apprenticeship-training 
schemes and the advisory committees and councils for the various 
industries have been most helpful in extending facilities and in 
ch has enabled youngsters, on leaving the 
to continue with their courses. The managing 
ber of schools owe a debt of gratitude to both 
the employers’ representatives and especially to the Trade Unions 
who have made it possible for these youngsters to feel that they are 
spending their time usefully in undertaking such training in the 
Approved School and have allowed this time to count towards the 
time spent in apprenticeship. This has made a great deal of differ- 
ence to the prospects of a large number of youngsters who feel that 
there is real purpose in the training they undertake and who, there- 
fore, respond in a way they might not, were there not the 
prospect of qualifying as skilled tradesmen. 

"This has had one other good effect. The fact that the training is 
properly supervised and leads to the acquirement of specific skills 
has meant that the quality of the courses has been much improved. 
At one time much of the training in some schools was a pious pre- 
Training schemes as such were a device for exploiting 
youngsters; they were put to work on repetitive work to meet 
certain contracts or were used about the buildings purely as main- 
tenance men in order to save money. Today the training is properly 
anised in most schools and is proper training; this, 1 think, is 
good for many reasons. It is not good for a child to feel that he or 
she is exploited; in past time, when a child was particularly skilful or 
worked hard, he was retained in the school for longer than was 
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necessary merely because it was useful for some particular depart- 
ment or workshop that he or she should be kept. Many children 
worked then in the kitchens and laundries and were responsible for 
a great deal of domestic work and gardening. Today, quite rightly, 
as they would in any family, the children in Approved Schools take 
their fair share of the ordinary jobs around the place and are ex- 
pected, each in their way, to make some contribution to the life of 
the community, but the emphasis is an entirely different one. It 
would be as wrong to allow the children to do nothing in the com- 
munity to help life along as it was wrong to exploit them in the past. 
It is always necessary to hold a balance in these matters, and I am 
convinced that we are nearer a proper balance in this regard now 
than we were in the past. I shall have to speak of these matters 
more in my more general observations upon life in Approved 
Schools. 
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boys’ schools, have been chairman of two of them from time to 

time, and have also served on the committee of a girls’ junior 
school. A very great responsibility, which is not always immediately 
obvious, devolves upon the committee of any Approved School. 

I must go back a little now to the year 1947 when a murder 
was committed in an Approved School—the Standon Farm School 
in Staffordshire. Many readers will perhaps still recall something 
of what took place in this case, if only vaguely. A party of boys 
from the school had planned to abscond and, as they thought, to 
help them in this enterprise, they stole a number of service rifles 
hool armoury—the school had a pre-service training 


from the sc 
unit—and had also broken into the headmaster’s house to steal the 


I HAVE served on the managing committees of all three types of 


ammunition for the rifles. 
The intention of the boys, as revealed in their later statements, 


was to murder the headmaster but, while they were waiting in 
ambush for him, the appearance on the scene of a junior member of 
the staff led to his death—whether in panic or as a result of confusion 
never became fully clear. This happened in the February of 1947; 
in the April of that year the Home Secretary appointed Mr. John 
Maude and Dr. John Corbett to investigate the state of discipline 
at the school and report “on all such facts and circumstances 
connected with the conduct of the school as might throw light 
on the causes contributing to the crime, including, among other 
matters, the arrangements for keeping arms and ammunition at the 
school; and to make such recommendations as they thought 


desirable.” 


The main conclusions of this committee of enquiry, whose 


report was presented to Parliament in June 1947 (Cmd. 7150), 
were that the crime had been committed as a result of certain 
s which the ringleaders felt themselves to be suffering 


grievance 
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under. Among the factors contributing to this were: 

1. the long periods spent in the school arising from deferment of 
telease on licence; 

2. the particular isolation of the school and its lack of contact 
with any outside community along with the lack of opportunity of 
boys to be allowed away from the school at any time or for any 
reason; 


3. the limited facilities for indoor recreation and purposeful work 
in the school; 

4. the way in which discipline was maintained through the use of 
collective punishment—always a source of grievance because of its 
indiscriminate nature—and the withdrawal of privileges; 

5. arising out of item 4, the poor quality of the relationship 
existing between the boys and the headmaster. 

Nine boys were charged with being concerned in the crime and 
of these, two aged fifteen and two aged sixteen were found guilty 
of murder at Stafford Assizes in March 1947, and were ordered in 
accordance with Section 53 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, to be detained during His Majesty’s pleasure. ‘The other 
five (three of fifteen and two of sixteen years of age) pleaded guilty 
of conspiracy to murder, and of these two Were sent to Borstal and 
another was sent to another Approved School, The remaining 
two, after investigation, were transferred to an institution for mental 
defectives. 

It is a sad story all round. The schi 
the boys at the school had to be dispersed amongst a number of 
other schools. No school could, of course, hope to suryive such 
an act and the unfavourable im i 
result. I should, however, emphasi 
unprecedented in modern times 


ool was closed and the test of 


l not likely to occur 
» gone into this case in some detail 

Ssons to be learned from it i 
the management of Approved Schools nee 


f enquiry certain tec ; 
were sent to all Approved Scho AT ommendations 
effective management of such schools, 


tions was one to the effect that 
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of the committee responsible for the running of the school took a 
proper and detailed interest in the working of the school and the 
lives of the children in it. Far too often in the past—and in some 
cases it is, unfortunately, to a degree, still true—numbers of people 
collected appointments to committees as a means of enhancing their 
own prestige and social standing. And these people feel that they 
have largely discharged their obligation towards the school by 
attending the meetings of the committee. 

Nothing, of course, is further from the truth. I shall have to 
sketch something of the procedure that I have always followed 
when serving as chairman of a managing committee of an Approved 
hile I do not consider that it is in any way par- 


School because, w: 
ticularly novel or is the only method of discharging the obligations 


and duties which fall upon members and, in particular, the chairman 
of a managing committee, it was the most satisfactory I could devise. 

I have always considered it essential that the members of a mana- 
ging committee should know the school intimately and be well 
known to the staff and to the children; this is not achieved by sitting 
on the committee and by an occasional quick tour of the school 
buildings. If the managers are to manage with insight and under- 
standing then they must be prepared to give the time necessary to 
enter into the life of the school; in one sense the least important 
part of their time is that spent in committee. 

The two most significant times in the life of the school are those 
when the youngster is going to bed and getting up; it is necessary 
therefore, from time to time, for the managers to stay in the neigh- 
bouthood, if not in the school, so that they may see these things 
for themselves. Only in this way can managers learn what sort of 
meal the children have before they go to bed, how long they have 
to wait for breakfast after getting up and how long an interval there 
is between the two meals and also how adequate the meals are for 


the various age groups. 


But, over and above that, it is essential for the managers to learn 


about the quality of life in the school generally. With a little experi- 
ence any visitor soon learns what is significant and what is not; 
any manager should soon learn to discriminate between window- 
dressing and the facts of everyday life as lived in the school. It is 
essential that these lessons should be learned by any member ofa 
managing committee ible; it is a fact that insight in 


as soon as possi 
such matters can only be gained as a result of experience. 
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youngster is conducted round the school by a responsible boy or 
girl—there is no better way of giving the new arrival a clear insight 
into the working of a school than to have him or her escorted bya 
youngster who has been in the school some time. 

Whatever previous explanation had been given to a youngster 
I would always, as chairman, see the child as soon as possible and 
explain the system of licencing and the system of discipline. This 
would also be the only occasion when I would discuss with any 
child the reasons for his or her coming to the school. 

Many children are resentful about the charges made against them; 
sometimes they do not understand what the legal jargon means. 
I always remember a small boy who told me most indignantly, once 
he would talk at all, “ They charged me with ‘larsen? [larceny] but 
I didn’t burn anything, I pinched a bicycle. I don’t think they’d 
have sent me here just for pinching a bicycle.” Others feel that the 
legal description of their acts has made them sound more serious 
than they were. Many of them, taking their expression from the 
films, will declare that they were ‘framed’, 

They do not very often maintain this claim, in most instances 
because they know perfectly well that it is Not true; but they will 
try it because they feel they have arrived at a new place and are facing 
new people and they hope that, if this is believed, it may favourably 
dispose members of the staff and the managers towards them and 


ensure an early release. They do not appreciate, of course, how 
often staff and members have heard this sort of Story from others 
who have come before them. 


I was always most careful to treat this claim seriously and to talk 


be to dismiss it out of hand. If the child te ened do would 


of this feeling in the 
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The managing committee is required to review the case of every 
child when the child has been in the school a year and the decision 
that time and at every subsequent review has to be recorded 
in a special register. Tt is assumed that the minimum time spent 
in an ordinary training school will be a year although I, as chairman, 
have sent boys home when they have been in the school for a much 
shorter period than that—not one of them, to my knowledge, failed 
to take advantage of this opportunity and, so far as I know, not one 
of them was ever involved in any trouble with the police again. 
But such cases are rare. Ifachildis sent home before having spent a 
year in a training school the consent of the Home Office has to be 
obtained; in my experience this was never refused. 

It is obvious that 2 managing committee cannot make up its 
mind merely in the month which happens to mark the end of the 
child’s year in the school; it needs to be informed of the child’s 
attitude on arrival and the response won from the child month by 
month in training. I have always felt that too long a stay in an 
Approved School can be harmful for a child. The training aims at 
the creation of a new sort of attitude in the child; this attitude should 
be a positive one and not merely one of conformity. It is important 
to gauge as accurately as possible when this attitude has emerged, 
has become established and is in the process of developing and 
growing: that is the time for confirming the child’s growing con- 
fidence in himself by licensing him or her. I have studied this 
process closely and I have seen that, when the child’s conduct is 
improving and his attitude becoming one 0 
effort, suitable recognition of 
tends to confirm it and encoura 


Pero ctet licencing becomes almost automatic after a given 
period of residence jn an Approved School there is nothing for the 
child to work for particularly. The day of licence, if you like, is an 
artificial purpose injected into the child’s life; the need is to bring 
in other sorts of purpose which continue to operate when the child 

ry to keep the child healthily 


J, It is necessa i j 
a E towards an object which he feels is obtain- 


able and that the time taken to achieve that objective is affected by 
his own effort. The sense of achievement is important; 1t may well 
be the first positive thing the child has ever consciously worked for 
and gained and it is important that he should be made to realise this. 
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I do not mean to imply, and I hope I have not seemed to imply, 
that membets of managing committees should turn themselves into 
snoopers; that is not their role at all. Their job is to manage the 
school, support the headmaster and staff and deal justly with the 
children and watch over the interests of both staff and children. 
These functions are, in my view, interdependent and in no way con- 
flicting. But these things can only be achieved on a basis of know- 
ledge, shared experience and mutual trust. The headmaster 
should feel free to discuss any problem with his chairman and com- 
mittee; he should be willing, within proper limits, to extend the 
same rights both to his staff and children; he should welcome mem- 
bers of his committee into his school and they should be the sort 
of people who are deserving of that trust and confidence. I have 
spoken to headmasters who have told me that various members of 
their committee had so little insight into the sorts of problems with 
which they were dealing that it was impossible to tell them the truth 
about certain incidents. I always remember one heart-cry from a 
particularly good headmaster who, nonetheless, as we all do, needed 
help, encouragement, stimulus and support when he said, “Not 
only don’t they know; they don’t want to know.” à 

This is harmful in many ways. 'The headmaster and his staff, 
under those circumstances, feel they must maintain a fiction to keep 


the managing committee happy and content and in this way the 
committee becomes shut off from the lifi 


l t ittee, can take the easiest way 
tion every time—either 


the children suffer. 
Membership of the managing committee of an Approved School 
is no sinecure; it asks more of any member than a few hours 
spent sitting in a chair in a committee room and a eneralised and 
well-diffused spirit of benevolence. 5 4 
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Whenever I have been chairman of the committee of an Approved 
School I have conceived it essential that I should know every mem- 
ber of the staff well and as much about every child as was possible. 
This can only be achieved by frequent visiting and a readiness to 
be accessible. On every visit, which I would not make at specified 
regular intervals, I would make it my business to meet, as informally 
as possible, every child who had arrived at the school since the last 
visit, so that, usually within a fortnight of the child’s arrival, I had 
exchanged a few words with him or talked with him longer if he 
wanted to talk. Before I ever met any child I had always studied the 
relevant reports on him though, I hope, at no time did any of this 
information ever colour my attitude towards the child. 

Over and above this, by walking about the school unconducted, 
I was always available to any child who wished to talk to me on any 
subject and it was amazing, or used to be, to me to find how freely 
and on what topics children will talk when they feel they can trust 
an adult whom they regard as reasonably disinterested. This 
soaking in the atmosphere of the school does not only help to make 
for tight decisions on the committee level, it has a great deal to 
offer in the way of insight about the progress of boys and girls and 
is of great use when the time comes to consider whether they 
should leave the school or not. 

Children are not sent to Approved Schools for a specified period 
of time; the decision about their leaving the school is the responsi- 
bility of the managing committee and it is guided by the way in 
which the child has responded to training. It is necessary for the 
to be vigilant in these matters and also to be 
they who must hold the balance—as a reason- 
ably impartial third-party—between the headmaster and his staff 
on the one hand and the interests of the children on the other. 

Many of the youngstets atrive at the school in a state of shock; 
the removal from home, the proceedings in the juvenile court and 
the stay in the Remand Home and the Classifying School will all 
have done something to undermine their confidence, and the arrival 
in a new community is an added strain. It is necessary to let the 
youngster know what sort of a community he has come to from the 
beginning and to make him or her understand something of the 


rules of that community. 
The headmaster should see 
nature of the training provide 


managing committee 
well informed. It is 


the child on arrival and explain the 
d in the school and see that the 
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There are a number of factors which complicate the procedure 
for licencing. When the licencing of a child is considered the after- 
care officer has to report on the quality of the home to which the 
child is returning. Very often, in my view, the home and its en- 
vironment play an important part in the creation of a disposition 
towards delinquent behaviour in the child; it is necessary to consider 
this point very carefully and it is not easy to generalise about what 
should be done. It is sometimes the case that a child, when re- 
moved from the home and its environment, responds very quickly 
to training and is soon ready, relatively, to go on licence; it is then 
that the painful decision must be taken as to whether, despite this 
individual progress and response, the child is ready not only for 
licence but also to stand up to the conditions he or she will return 
to, and further, whether he or she should go on licence but not return 
to the home or, alternatively, whether a further period in the school 
is desirable. 

If, despite the child’s progress, it is decided that, because of other 
circumstances, he or she will remain for a while longer in the 
school, then the child should be told. If licencing is not to be arbi- 
trary then the child should always be told how it affects him or her 
personally. In these matters I have found that children have a 
much keener sense of justice than might be expected; they can usually 


managing committee and the 


objectives. 

The process is begun directly the child enters the school with the 

explanation of what the school requires of those who undergo 

training. The life of the school is Organised around a simple routine 
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and the child is expected to fit into that routine; it is the t 
staff and committee to see that that routine does not bec 
and dead. One of the basic tests of the child, from his fir 
lies in the fact that the community is an open one: it is fairly ea 
to run away if the child wants to run away. 

This is a very stern test of the quality of the response that the 
training is winning from the child. In some quarters the number 
and tate of absconsions is considered a test of the efficacy of the 
training given in a school; I do not complain of that but I do quarrel 
with those who make it the only test—that way lies danger. A 
school works to hold its youngsters, but it should seek to hold them 
by less tangible things than high walls and wire fences. Nor, and 
this is a more subtle danger, should it try to prevent absconsion 
by hideous threats of what will happen to any absconder when he 
or she is returned to the school. 

Tt has been my experience that absconding goes in cycles; there 
will be a period, sometimes quite a long petiod, when there will be 
no absconsions or only one or two. Then, suddenly, a wave of 
absconsions will take place. Sometimes it will seem likely that 
this is affected by an jndividual—either by the attitude of a child in 
the school or by the arrival or departure, or even by a change in 
attitude, of a member of the staff—at other times it will come 
about as the result of a number of minor, and seemingly, incidental, 


features of routine, relationship and personality which suddenly, 


and sometimes inexplicably, come to a head in a wave of indiscipline 


and absconding. 

The headmaster and his 
a time and will do their 
When I have asked, on occasio: 
I have been told, “Too well. 
just what was meant. 

Every absconding 
school, and, as an act, it s 


staff will always be on the watch for such 
best to prevent it developing to a crisis. 
n, how things were going at a school 
It’s all too quiet,” and I have known 


should be treated seriously by the staff of the 
ould be properly evaluated. It should 
not be treated as an isolated occurrence until everyone feels assured 
that it was, in fact, just that. Sometimes absconding will reveal 
bullying or even less desirable things in the life of a school and it is 
necessary to investigate any absconding with this in mind. On 
other occasions it will reveal slackness in routine. Most often 
absconding will come about simply because of a desire to get away 
from the school on the part of the child; this is understandable 
III 
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and natural, but it should not be ignored. It may well be that there 
ate things wrong at the child’s home and something should be done 
in that direction. 

Finally, it should be realised that part of the training of the school 
is to show children what is required of them and to see that they 
tespect those requirements; not least among those requirements 
is that they should remain in the school until such time as it is 
decided to licence them. 
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CHAPTER XII 


HAT of the relationship between the Approved School 
and the parents and the home? 
I think the first thing to remember about the child in 


chool is that he would rather be elsewhere. 
There was an occasion which I remember very well when a magi- 
strate had said, as his considered opinion, that Approved Schools 
were so well equipped and such pleasant places that many younger 
brothers and sisters of older boys and girls who had been sent to 


d Schools were deliberately committing delinquent acts in 


Approve 
order to be able to get to Approved Schools themselves. The 


Approved Schools had been described as ‘holiday camps’—not 
knowing much about holiday camps it is difficult for me to quarrel 
with the description though I suspect, in the context, the com- 


his relationship to the sı 


. parison was not well meant. 
thinking shown 


Apart from the easy rationalisation and the weak 
in such remarks, which I shall not bother to demonstrate or counter 
at this moment, they did serve to arouse one daily newspaper to a 
i f the Approved Schools and a reporter 


so-called investigation O: 
hool for which I was responsible. The reporter 


came down to a sc 

wanted very badly to prove the magistrate right; he saw the range 
of living accommodation, the workshops and the swimming pool 
and playing fields at this particular school and he compared them 
favourably with the preparatory school to which he had sent his own 
son—the swimming pool, in particular, although it was a very small 
one and had been inherited by the Approved School when it moved 
into the buildings, loomed very large in his mind. He wished to 
talk to a number of the boys; I shall always treasure one conversa- 


tion which went roughly like this: 
have all these lovely facilities—playing fields, 


g bath—aren’t you happy here?” 
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“Stalright,” said the boy, with one eye on the accompanying 
headmaster and myself. 

“It’s much better than home, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t think so,” said the boy. “Home’s home.” 

“But you don’t have a swimming pool at home, do you? And 
Pm sure there aren’t playing fields so near as these are here?” 

“No,” said the boy. 

“Then you’re better off here?” 

“You might reckon so, but I don’t,” answered the boy. 

“How aren’t you better off, then?” 

“Well, for one thing, your time’s not your own here,” 

“You don’t seem to me to be rushed off your feet. Anyway, 
not if what I have seen is typical. There seems to be plenty going 
on, but that’s another matter.” 

“Pd sooner be home,” said the boy flatly. 

“What about the other boys?” 

“They'd sooner be home, too. Them that’s got homes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because here you ain’t free.” 

“But you’re not shut in. You could run off, How many boys 
do run off?” 

“I think most of the boys are like me. 
here so much if I didn’t have to be here. 
you're home. Your time’s your own. You can do what you like, 
see what you like, go where you like when you like—when you’re 
home from work, that is. That’s the difference.” 

“Why do you stay here, then?” 
“Because I have to. Thats sense. 
even if I did scarper. Besides, I am lea 

“But you’d sooner be home.” 

“Td sooner be home.” 


I wouldn’t mind being 
But when you’re home 


They’d soon get me again 
tning a trade now.” 


I was making notes during all this day’s visiting and time and 
again the reporter—eager for a story in confirmation of the magis- 
trate’s attack—drew blank. Eventually he became an eager sales- 
man to the boys of the advantages of an Approved School education, 
but he got very little change out of any of them. Obstinately they 
‘refused to see the inestimable advantages of their Approved School 
environment and preferred home no matter how uncomfortable 
and lacking in facilities it might be. 
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Of course the reporter was on the wrong tack; most of the boys 
at this particular school were Londoners and they were all mildly 
homesick for their own little group of streets and street corners, 
with the local fish-shop, ‘caff’, cinema and dance-hall—no facilities 
could match them in their estimation. This is a point that many 
theoreticians are as guilty of overlooking as was the reporter. And 
it is always a source of amazement to me how little heed is paid on 
occasion by so many people to the fact that other members of the 
community, even if they are children, are deprived of their freedom. 
It is a fact that the removal from home and the deprivation of liberty 
consequent upon sending a child for training in an Approved 
School seem to count for little in the eyes of many observers and 
commentators. 

To the children these things constitute primarily their punishment; 
they are always eager to discover precisely what their punishment is. 
They are never convinced that they have been removed from home 
for training; they look on the training as a scheme devised to keep 
them occupied during the time that they are away from home. In 
some schools I have wondered just where the truth lay in this matter. 

Some schools, even today, seem to be organised on the assumption 
that they are holding establishments where children are kept while 
spending their time away from home on the order of the juvenile 
court. This acceptance, conscious or unconscious, of the attitude 
of the children on the part of those responsible for running the 
school is an initial admission of defeat. The children see their 
cynicism confirmed and the training is defective from the beginning 
because it stands on a false base. 

While children will stoutly defend their parents and homes to 
strangers it is very often the case that disconcerting views of the 
relationship between parents and children are revealed by visits 
and letters from the parents. I remember, without affection, the 
highly respectable, bowler-hatted church verger, who always 
arrived, complete with rolled umbrella, at the school where his boy 
was undergoing training and who announced to every person 
he met, both staff and boys, “I’m Mr. X. Pve come to see my wife’s 
bastard.” His wife never accompanied him to the best of my 
knowledge. He always professed to be puzzled by the fact that 
his son—for as far as anyone could tell the boy was his son— 
should have ‘gone wrong’. I was always hopeful that someone 
would one day offer him the obvious explanation. 
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The Approved Schools are always most careful to maintain con- 
tact with the parents. The parents are always made welcome to the 
school and the headmaster or his deputy is always interested in seeing 
them. A great deal can often be learnt about the boy in a very 
short time from the parents; very often their attitude towards the 
child quickly becomes apparent. In some cases only one parent 
will visit the school; on occasion, when both parents ‘visit, they will 
fall to quarrelling in front of the child. Time and again I have 
been shown letters, usually to boys from their mothers, which the 
staff have intercepted and have kept from the youngsters in their 
cate for very good reason. These letters rehearsed, sometimes 
in excruciating detail, certain of the relationships of the mother 
and father—records of quarrels, physical violence and even details 
of their sex life—as if it were essential to the parent that the child 
should be involved. This need for a third party to parental quarrels 
is a factor which the staff of Approved Schools have learnt to 
watch for. 

A phenomenon which many other observers have noted and 
which I have seen for myself is a deep-seated insecurity in many 
delinquents in regard to their parents; the children are sure that 
one or other of their parents is unwell or in danger—with boys 
it is usually the mother: girls tend to divide more evenly between 
concern for mother and father, but a small majority of them seem 
to focus their attention on father—and very often they are full of 
nameless fears about the well-being of their parents. Sometimes 
such fears become almost obsessional. Failure to hear from parents 
is very quickly taken as certain proof that the parent is ill, has been 
involved in an accident or is dead: this is not by any means confined 
to the younger children only. Less frequently the child will fear 
desertion of the home by one parent, though for many of them this 
is the real fear which must never be spoken of at all. 

There is no simple explanation of this particular phenomenon; 
it arises from a medley of emotional reactions to a variety of experi- 
ences and relationships, reacting one with another and interacting; 
at bottom it comes from insecurity and it breeds further insecurity- 
There is no doubt that many parents involve their children in their 
disputes—the need of a sympathetic listener is common to most of 
us and particularly urgent when under emotional stress—but the 
parents of delinquent children seem to have exploited this factor of 
personality to a morbid degree in many instances. With some 
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parents, as I have indicated, it seems that the quarrelling loses 
some of its meaning if a third party, preferably one of the children, 
cannot be involved. 

There is, however, another distinctive factor at work in all this— 
the fear of rejection by the parents which arises in the child and the 
corresponding sense of guilt on the part of the parents in respect of 
the child. 

Both the parents and the child come to see the delinquent be- 
haviour of the child as a failure; the child sees it as his or her failure; 
the parents see it as their failure of the child. Some parents, very 
often those most alive to their responsibilities in one sense, threaten 
the child with rejection if the delinquent behaviour continues and, 
not infrequently, when the Approved School makes approaches to 
the parents in an effort to maintain contact between the child and 
parents, a letter comes in reply saying that the parents are humiliated 
and disgusted and want nothing more to do with the child. This 
can be a serious blow to the chances of rehabilitation of the child 
and the school will do all it can to effect a reconciliation. 

This rejection becomes pointed if parents refuse to have the child 
home on leave from the school. There are always a few children 
left in an Approved School during periods of leaye—newcomers to 
ol and children who have no home—but for others, who 


the scho : 
have parents and a home and who are entitled to go on leave, to be 
left behind when all others depart is a terrible stigma. Ifa child is 


rejected in this way by parents the school will very often attempt to 
arrange an alternative place for him or her to spend the period of 
leave, either with another child in the school where that child’s 
home is a good one, of alternatively with some family willing to 
take an interest in the rejected child, but on occasion this is not 
possible. This is a tragic situation for the more the child is rejected 
the more desperate becomes the child’s need of home and family. 

Usually, when faced with this situation, the headmaster will try 
to get the parents to visit; very often they will visit the school, but 
they come full of suspicion and resentment and usually they become 
aggressive in self-defence. They, like a great part of the commu- 
nity, believe they ate coming to a penal institution and have to be 
convinced that the primary role of the school is constructive training. 
When, and if, they become convinced of this, much has been 
achieved; very often, seeing that society has not lost faith in the 
child they rediscover their own faith. 
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Emotionally such parents are in a tangle; their sense of shame, 
coupled with a sense of guilt, will tend to make them unco-operative 
and eager not to be involved—they are perhaps too conscious of 
their involvement in the failure of the child—but once their co- 
operation has been won much is possible. Some parents refuse to 
believe what they have seen and what they have been told; they 
choose to believe that there are things hidden from them which 
make the school another and different sort of place from the place 
they have seen. 

The school will do its best to foster good relationships between 
the child and parents and the parents and the school. Most schools 
have sports days and open days, or a combination of the two; all 
parents are encouraged to come along to these and to bring other 
members of the family, especially brothers and sisters of the child 
in the school. And every effort is made to develop the relationship 
between the child and the parents by encouraging frequent visiting. 
Directly the child is admitted to the school a housemaster or the 
after-care officer will visit the home and talk over matters with the 
parents and ask them to maintain contact with the child. This 
member of staff will report, in due course, on the circumstances of 
the family, the other members of the family and also such facts as 
are relevant about the home environment. It is important to know 
these things in order to be able to help the child and because the 
headmaster must know, as soon as possible, whether the child can 
go home on leave or not. 

The after-care officer will do all he can by way of exhortation 
and advice to help the parents. Very often he can put them in 
touch with agencies which can help them. It is his job, where he 
can, to see that the home is a fit place to receive the child on leave 
and also, later, on licence. Many after-care officers do splendid 
work in this way with the families of children in Approved Schools. 

The sports days and open days are usually well attended. The 
attitude of the parents on these occasions well illustrates the am- 
bivalence that they feel towards the school; one moment they will 
resent the fact that their child is at the school and the next they will 

_ burst out with praises of the school and the opportunities it affords 
their child. On sports days and open days good humour tends to 
prevail on the whole, however. On one occasion good 
humour saved the situation in noteworthy fashion. 

Towards the end of a particularly successful sports day I had 
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presented the prizes to various successful competitors against the 
background of a darkening sky, an ominous bank of cloud and the 
tumblings of an approaching thunderstorm. There was some 
slight confusion because arrangements had been made for everyone 
to have tea in the open air but because of the approaching storm 
plans had to be changed at the last moment and the headmaster 
went to the microphone of the public address system to explain to 
the parents where tea would now be served. 

As part of the open day a very fine exhibition of work done by 
the boys was displayed in the school gymnasium, and the head- 
master invited the parents to see this after they had taken refresh- 


ment. As the thunderstorm came nearer he hurried to the end of 


his address. 
“T am particularly happy to see that so many parents have brought 


along younger members of the family; I hope they have enjoyed 
themselves. But, one word of warning: a number of the pieces of 
work on display are very fragile and the various boys who have 
made them have put a great deal of work into them and are, quite 
tightly, very proud of them. Please keep an eye on the youngsters 
and see that they don’t knock anything off...” the headmaster 
broke off abruptly as he realised, too late, the double-meaning of the 
expression he had used, but he was saved any embarrassment by the 
good-natured laughter and applause of the parents and boys of 
the school when everyone turned to make for shelter as the first of 
the rain began to fall. ae 
The ambivalence of patents can, however, make for situations 
which have to be reckoned with very seriously. They will some- 
times be sympathetic and understanding towards the child while the 
child is present, and directly the child has gone refuse to have the 
child home on leave or to come to visit him or her again; inevitably 
the child suspects that some member of the staff has turned the 
ts against him or is lying to him about the attitude of the 
parents—the last thing the child is willing to believe is the fact that 
the parents do not want him, especially when he remembers their 
friendliness when he and they were face to face. Sometimes the 
child will play the ambivalent role, being full of love and concern 
when the parents visit and then firmly declaring that he does not 
wish to see them again once they are gone. It is always a difficult 


situation to cope with. ! 
More often the parent will one minute be wanting the child and 
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the next minute rejecting him or her, anxious to have the child 
home on leave and then sending requests for the child’s removal 
before he or she has been home for twenty-four hours. Where the 
child is giving affection to one parent and withdrawing from the 
other the situation can become even more involved. 

All these factors have to be taken into account by the managing 
committee when considering licence. And there are many others 
which, though on the surface more straightforward, need, if any- 
thing, more careful handling. There was the case of a sixteen-year- 
old boy due for licence who was undoubtedly infatuated with his 
step-mother, and she seemed to return the feeling; there was no 
doubt that the boy and his step-mother, nearer the boy’s age than 
the age of the boy’s father, had been intimate. It would obviously 
have been most dangerous to have allowed the boy to return home 
and he, from time to time, wanted to return home and then was just 
as anxious not to. He had expressed a desire on several occasions 
to go to sea and this was finally arranged. 

In other cases, where the child has been the third party in every 
parental dispute, it is again desirable to keep the child away from 
the disputants as far as possible; often, however, the child is so 
involved and so concerned on behalf of one parent or the other, 
or on behalf of other members of the family, that it is difficult to 
deny him or her the right to go home. Such decisions are never 
easy to make, and while, in fact, the managing committee has the 
right to exercise authority over the child that is not the basis on 
which they would usually care to proceed. 

Another problem arises when, not infrequently with delinquent 
children, the child has no home to return to at all. Where the child 
is still of school age there is a special difficulty. It was my practice 
to licence the child into the care of the Children’s Officer who then 
tried to board the child out; usually the child would not be licenced 
from the Approved School until there was some clear indication 
that the prospect of a foster-home was a real one. It was necessary, 
on most occasions, to insert a special advertisement appealing for 2 
home for such a child. The case of the child was set out fully but 
anonymously, and the fact that he or she was a delinquent in the 
eyes of the law was not hedged. The response from such advertise- 
ments was always most encouraging and on the occasions when 
such an appeal was necessary it never failed. 

It was necessary to licence the child into the care of the Children’s 
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Officer so that he might be responsible for the placing of the child 
in the foster-home; the maximum sum payable to the foster-parents 
if the child were placed by the managing committee of the Approved 
School was, to the best of my recollection, 15s., and no foster-parent 
could be expected to receive a child for such a small sum. The 
Children’s Officer could, of course, pay more under his ordinary 
boarding-out arrangements. Several children were placed in this 
way. Where, however, the child was older and could go out to 
work, the after-care officer would arrange lodgings when the child 
had no home.to go to or the home was unsuitable. 

On return home children face problems not only within the 
family but in the community at large. The fact that a child has 
been ‘put away’ is of great interest in the neighbourhood from 
which he or she comes, and this can cause difficulties for the child 
on hbis or her return. It is useful, if the child has to return to school, 
to see that, wherever possible, he returns to a school other than the 
one he was attending when he was sent to an Approved School 
unless the child happened to be particularly happy at the previous 


school. 

I have heard of some particularly unpleasant examples of the 
attitude of a small minority of head teachers and staff towards some 
of these children. School-children have been warned by the 
teaching staff not to associate with a particular child because the 
child has been in trouble; I would not have believed this possible 
but, in fact, I have had to deal with specific cases of this sort. 
Fortunately such behaviour on the part of teaching staff is confined 

tative, minority of teachers, but it is 


to a very small, and unrepresen 
something which, on occasion, has to be taken into account. 
Other difficulties which make the re-settlement of the child more 


problematical arise from the attitude of neighbours. Twice, at 
one school, I told a boy that within three months at the outside he 
would be returning home, and on both occasions immediately 
afterwards the boy was responsible for gross breaches of discipline. 
He had always been a particularly even-tempered boy and reason- 
ably well-behaved, and these incidents puzzled the staff and the 
managing committee a great deal. We had heard that the home 
from which the boy came was a happy one, but we began to doubt 
that. I saw the boy myself after the second incident to tell him how 
disappointed I was that for a second time he had broken down. In 
the course of the discussion it emerged that he was terrified of the 
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attitude of the neighbours in the area in which he lived; it seemed 
that he had spent his periods of leave with other relations and had 
not been home, although he had seen his parents, since the day he 
was before the juvenile court. 

His case had been the sort of case which arouses a great deal of 
comment; he had been initiated into homosexual practices by a 
local swimming bath attendant who had also taught him how to 
enter the cubicles of other bathers and steal from them. He said 
he was acutely aware of the shame he had brought upon his parents 
and sure that no one in the community from which he came would 
ever speak to him again; later he admitted that he was terrified of 
the return of the man who had corrupted him when that individual 
was released from prison. 

This was a very serious matter, as can be appreciated. It was the 
view of the psychiatrist that the boy was not likely to grow up to 
be a homosexual, and it was evident to us that he was unlikely to 
repeat his stealing. The after-care officer interviewed the parents 
and fortunately it was found that the father had obtained work in 
another part of the country, probably as a result of the publicity 
sutrounding his son’s case, and that the family were planning to 
move into the home of an old aunt to live with her and care for her. 
The boy was licenced to his parents on the day of the removal 
so that the family arrived in the new neighbourhood as a family. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


N the past few years there have been a number of attacks upon 
It is my view that the schools have a 


the Approved Schools. 

most important part to play in dealing with delinquency. Itis 
their role is a changing’ one and they must be 
mselves to new needs as these become apparent. 
ess, be sure of a place in the future scheme of 
to fit themselves for the 


true, however, that 
prepared to adapt the 
They must, nonethel 
things so that they can develop in ways 


tasks that will face them. 
We are learning that there is no clear line of demarcation between 


the deprived and the delinquent child and we now know that 
delinquency is very often the result of deprivation. This means, 
inevitably, that the Approved Schools will, in large measure, 
approximate more and more closely in their working to the working 
of Children’s Homes. They seek to give a stable environment and 
a degree of emotional security; they carry out an intensive form of 
training in addition but this training is dependent for its success on 
the basic provision of stability and security. 

This means, I believe, that life in the schools must be organised 
more on the basis of reasonably small, ‘family’ groups. Most 
Approved School children need the experience of living in such 
groups. So many of those things which the Approved School is 
seeking to inculcate cannot be conveyed by any other means; 
exhortation is not enough for these things are matters of human 
relationships and have to be ‘lived’ through if they are to mean 
anything to the child. In smaller groups children can rediscover 
their identities; they can learn once more the ways of friendship 
and fellowship. The school should be able to provide an environ- 
ment and an emotional climate favourable to the development of 
good social attitudes and viable personal relationships. It is 
important to realise that the creation of good social attitudes cannot 
be achieved without the creation of good personal relationships. 
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Much of the root cause of delinquency is this inability of various 
children to establish any form of worthwhile relationships with 
others, very often because of early defective experience in the home 3 
this becomes a social failure when the child’s developing personality 
reaches out into the wider community and finds itself unable to estab- 
lish any sense of identity with others. 

The failure to establish this sort of fellowship is the cause of a 
sense of isolation in the delinquent who is individually disturbed 
and is also the reason that other youngsters join gangs; the gangs 
are not necessarily. made up of youngsters all of whom ate having 
to cope with acute individual disturbances—the fact is that in many 
cases this is the only form of fellowship which is open to them, 
and it is a further fact that because of this sense of isolation (both 
of the group and individual) these gangs tend to develop anti- 
social attitudes. 

Where individual children are seriously disturbed the psychiatrist 
must intervene at some stage but for other children, less seriously 
disturbed in themselves, whose delinquency is more generalised 
and emerges more as a result of social defect—I hope to develop 
this distinction in greater detail later in this work—a new and stable 
environment, as is found in the Approved School, can do much to 
re-establish the child’s sense of social participation. 

There is a need of much greater help from psychological and 
psychiatric skills in the Approved Schools. Some schools receive 
help from visiting psychiatrists who attend at the school on a 
sessional basis but few have any residential staff able to help and 
advise in coping with more seriously disturbed children, The only 
training school I know where such help is available is the Kings- 
wood Training School which has a tesident psychologist with 
clinical interests as well as a visiting psychiatrist—this staff is in 
addition to similar staff in the Classifying School which shares the 
same site. 

Many of the Approved Schools seem not to appreciate the need 
for this sort of help at all. They ignore the problem of the dis- 
turbed child until it manifests itself in violent indiscipline and they 
believe that the child can be treated by a psychiatrist in the same 
way as a dentist can deal with a bad tooth; many other children who 
are probably just as seriously disturbed but who do not create any 
serious disciplinary problem at all receive no treatment whatsoever 
although in fact they may be in serious need of it. By the time that 
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the psychiatrist sees many such children they have deteriorated so 
badly that his job is bound to be a long and arduous one and so his 
effectiveness is impaired. 

It is usual, in many schools, to send seriously disturbed children 
out of the school to visit the psychiatrist; I would prefer to see the 
psychiatrist come into the school. It is my experience that the 
skilled professional adviser is most usefully employed in meeting 
the staff and talking over problems with them—not, I hasten to add, 
to treat the staff, but to discuss with them difficulties that they 
experience in dealing with certain of the children in their care. 

I have often been present when small groups of staff have dis- 
cussed with the visiting psychologist or psychiatrist behaviour 
problems and problems of personality. The professional insight of 
the trained man or woman is invaluable to many staff in suggesting 
new methods of approach; this talking out of the problem is a means 
of giving support to members of the staff. When they have been 
given some account of the ways in which various problems have 
arisen they are more ready to find sympathy and so increase 
their insight and their capacity to help the child. 

Very often this form of group discussion is useful in reducing 
tension in members of the staff and this enables them to work more 
successfully with various of the youngsters. It is most important 
that they be given some account of what the psychiatric worker is 
seeking to do and how he or she works; it is valuable for them to 
be given some general account of the methods used. 

If professional psychiatric staff come into the school on a sessional 
basis and fail to make contact with the Approved School staff they 
are likely to be resented and mistrusted. I have known staff who 
have not been aware of the particular needs of a child and who 
have resented the fact that a psychiatrist has been brought in to treat 
the child; they feel that the fact that the psychiatrist has had to treat 
the child reflects upon their dealing with the child and is a reflection 
upon their skill. If the child is summoned to a session with the 

sychiatrist with little or no explanation being given to the staff of 
the need for special treatment a wrong attitude towards the treat- 
ment may be created in members of the staff and their resentment and 
suspicion can undo all that the psychiatrist is trying to do. 

Members of the staff need to meet the psychiatrist and they need to 
be reassured that he is trying to help them. The skilful psychiatrist 
emphasises that his services are a supplement to, and a reinforcement 
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of, their work; he lets them see that he needs their co-operation. 
It is useful if he, as a skilled professional man, shows an appreciation 
of the staff’s professional skill and insight. If the psychiatrist comes 
into the school on this basis he enhances his effectiveness by the 
creation of good will. Much more depends on this than may be 
apparent at first sight. 

I remember, when visiting one school, how the girls pointed out 
one or two of their number as the ‘barmy?’ ones; they were so 
described because it was known that they were receiving psychiatric 
treatment. The staff were resentful of the psychiatrist as well. 
One of the women members of the staff said to me that the psychia- 
trist was a menace, “Filling their heads with fancy nonsense and 
making them feel much more important than they are. And besides 
they play him off against us. And Heaven knows what they tell 
him about us. It’sa pity he ever came; we were getting on all right 
before he came.” 

Anything the psychiatrist was ttying to do for those children was 
being nullified directly they returned to their groups in the school. 
Indeed it was conceivable that the result of their sessions with the 
psychiatrist was harmful because they were being shunned in the 
school and talked of as peculiar. If the Psychiatrist, who undoubt- 
edly was hard-pressed for time, had taken an Opportunity to meet 
the staff and to have dealt with their feelings of uncertainty and 
resentment and explained what he was trying to do he would have 
been far more effective than he was allowed to be while the staff re- 
mained in their present mood and imparted it to the other children. 

There is no doubt that the major change in emphasis is taking 
place, and must take place, in tegard to the staffing. In the past 
Approved Schools have been staffed with the need to hold the 
children as the first priority; the second need has been to care for 
the children in regard to their physical requirements. ‘The children 
‘learned their lesson’ by being removed from home and living a 
life which was uninteresting and limited; they forfeited their free- 
dom and this, in itself, was sufficient. With numbers of children 
this succeeded because implicit in such an approach was the pro- 
vision of a stable—not to say rigid—environment to which the child 
had to conform. 

Such a policy very often succeeded for the wrong reasons and 
it must not be forgotten that such Successes were, in fact, very often 
only surface successes. The child from a defective home and social 
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environment would seem to respond to the impersonal routine of the 
older type Approved School because its impersonality matched his 
own personal incapacities and left them untouched; the rigid routine 
and formal discipline provided a form of security the child could 
assimilate and understand. But such training was not likely to 
achieve the lasting effects necessary if the child were to grow to a 
responsive and valuable adulthood. 

Some people might feel that this is not a consideration of the first 
importance and would prefer to sce some form of conformity 
achieved even if it meant a loss of quality in the lives of those who 
had been labelled delinquent; they might even feel that such a loss 
was in the nature of just retribution for the delinquency. We now 
know enough to be more tentative in our claims of success and to 
aspire to more lasting forms of success in dealing with delinquent 
personalities. } f 3 

The problem of delinquency is not a single problem; it manifests 
itself in as much variety as the numbers of individuals who show 
delinquent behaviour. No system can provide for every individual 
fully and in detail, but the Approved School system could be made 
more responsive and flexible than it is at present. 

Itis for this reason that I have deplored the policy of closing down 
schools instead of reducing the size of units. Within the schools 
the opportunity should be taken to create smaller groups better 
able to establish conditions favourable to the work of rehabilitating 
individuals. 77 

This change of emphasis will ask for new qualities from the staff. 
Many of the best staff have already understood what is tequired of 
them and they are doing their best to meet the needs as far as they 
are able to. But they need the support of ordinary members of the 
community who wish to understand what they are seeking to do. 
‘The members of the staff must cultivate new sorts of sympathy. They 
must be willing to give and give again of trust, affection and under- 
standing to children who will respond with distrust, resentment and 
contempt. The difference in approach is the difference between 
holding a damaged limb in a rigid brace and the attempts to teach 
the muscles of the limb to function again: a somewhat similar 
change is taking place in respect of human personality in the 


Approved Schools. | 
‘This is obviously a much more exacting task for the Approved 
Schools. ‘The staff will need to command personal resources and 
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human qualities of a high order; they must be able to resist their 
instinctive urge to reject certain children and make the attempt to 
work with them to win their trust, loyalty and affection. They 
must equally be ready to admit that with certain children they have 
failed. If they can achieve these things they will have increased 
their own capacity and human stature. It is obvious, however, 
that members of the staff cannot tackle problems of this sort indis- 
criminately and that they will not be able to succeed with all types of 
children. 

The key personality in any Approved School is the headmaster or 
matron. When the system of classification is generally used and its 
procedures have developed in the light of experience it will be poss- 
ible for every head to study a detailed case history of the child before 
he or she comes to the school. The head will be able to consider, 
in co-operation with the head of the Classifying School, whether 
he or she should accept a child for training or not and then, if he 
or she accepts a child, where, in the school, the child should be 
placed. 

This requires the head to make a realistic assessment of the child 
and also of the staff of the school. The head must know the 
capacities of his staff to deal with different sorts of children and it is 
up to the head to use his or her staff to the best possible advantage. 
It will be necessary to seek new qualities in many of the staff. 

It will be necessary also for the Approved Schools to re-think 
their ideas of discipline. Most schools have introduced a system of 
rewards and privileges. A child gains the right to go home on 
leave, to go out into the local town and to visit the cinema un- 
escorted and a series of other privileges as he demonstrates that he 
can be trusted. Privileges of this sort are more valuable than they 
may, at first sight, seem; they are far more than rewards to the 
child. Such privileges demonstrate new trust in the child on the 
part of the staff and also test the sense of responsibility of the child. 
By allowing the child to leave the school and making him or her 
responsible for their own good behaviour while unsupervised, and 
then expecting the child to return is a way of gauging the response 
that is being won from the child. The child is, for short periods, 
made responsible and this is a most important part of training. 

Many people complain of these developments believing that they 
run counter to the maintenance of good discipline; they reveal that 
they have missed the true nature and the true value of discipline in so 
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complaining. A child’s sense of discipline grows with its sense of 
responsibility and discipline of the sort that the Approved Schools 
seek to instil cannot be divorced from responsibility and neither of 
these things can be achieved ultimately if we ignore the worth of 
human dignity. 

No one can forfeit the rights of human regard, least of all a child. 
We live in a time of changing values; at least we can maintain the 
sure value of our sense of identity one with another. The aware- 
ness of this new sense of identity works in many ways and has per- 
meated many of our institutions; it is bringing new insights to play 
upon our social problems, especially those of delinquency. 

All of us learn by our failures; we can watch the young child learn 
by failure and we should not forget that all through life this process, 
perhaps not so obviously, continues no matter how much we refine 
upon our ways of learning. Many failures are unimportant; the 
child who fails through lack of co-ordination of eye and hand to 
grasp an object will keep on trying until he has the necessary co- 
ordination and can pick up any object that he wishes to. We learn 
on some occasions through pain; if the object the child picks up is 

between the things he clutches at. We 


hot he learns to discriminate 
learn also—and perhaps most fruitfully—through love and by 
example and it is principally in this way that we become possessed 


of worthwhile values and attitudes. 

Most of us have known failures in this sphere as well, but though, 
very often, such failures are poignant and important to us individually 
they do not directly affect society. The delinquent, because of per- 
sonal incapacities, cannot cope with social failure; for him ot her such 
failure becomes a catastrophe. The failure is made dramatic by 
the way society takes heed of it when it has reached a climax; the 


reaction to such failure by society is drastic. ‘ 
We must learn as a society to have tolerance of failure in this 


sphere though we cannot, at this stage in our development, afford 
to ignore such failure when it results in breakdown because that 
would make the individual failure worse and might well endanger 
our whole community; we can, however, learn to evaluate it and in 
doing so we will learn better how to deal with it. 

The juvenile court, the Probation Service, the Classifying School 
and the Approved School are all human institutions which may help 
in this process of evaluation. The Approved School is a place 
where this process must be carried on continually. It is developing 
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from a phase of learning through pain and suffering to the more 
complex form of learning through love and by example; such a 
change needs careful handling—that is a challenge to all of us 
as a community. 

‘The psychiatrist is such a figure of the love I am referring to; he 
will not be put off nor driven away and he refuses to be shocked or 
to react with rejection and denial. The staff of an Approved 
School are in a somewhat similar position and they must find the 
same strength of tolerance. By maintaining a worthwhile discipline 
and a resilient routine they provide also the example; the values 
emerge from the joint experiences that staff and children share. 

Discipline, in such a context, is all important. It establishes the 
limits of permitted behaviour; security is established in the child 
on this level by a proper understanding of the limits of permitted 
behaviour and to have no discipline, and, therefore, no such limits, 
would be a betrayal of the child. 

But such discipline leaves room for rebellion and is able to cope 
with it when it appears knowing that such rebellions are, in them- 
selves, the fruitful failures from which new lessons are to be learned. 
It is the growth of this ‘room to rebel’ which is new in the develop- 
ment of the Approved Schools. It will make the running of the 
schools more complex but such a complexity is a reflection—and 
nothing more—of the more complex role that society will require 
of them as institutions. 

We have reason, as a community, to be both proud of, and grateful 
to, the Approved Schools. They have undertaken one of the most 
difficult and exacting tasks in the whole of our community, With 
new insights at work we are now preparing to ask even more 
difficult things of them. It will not be enough in the future to give 
them our goodwill only; we must give them also understanding, 
tolerance and support. 

Only with the understanding and support of the community can 
the Approved Schools develop in the way that they must develop 
if they are to serve the community in this new way. Their survival 
depends upon their capacity to respond to these new needs; they 
will only be able to respond effectively if we support them in what 
they are seeking to do. 
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T= first part of this work was intended to give some 
account of the delinquent child conceived of as the child 
who-has been before a juvenile court and has been found 
sent only a proportion of the delinquent 
children in the community, and such delinquency represents only 
detected and proved delinquency. I bave tried to give some picture 
of the various ways in which we have sought to deal with detected 
delinquency. Whetever it was possible I have attempted to reflect 
the individual and human problem and have only incidentally 
related it to some more general considerations. I confined myself 
within those limits quite deliberately for the special purposes of that 
section of the work. 
To write a book on delinquency solely within those limits would 
be an admission of defeat and an ignoring of the real problem. 
There is more to delinquency than that—far more. Up to this 
point I have accepted the terms ‘delinquency’ and ‘delinquent’ 
uncritically; I have talked of delinquent acts and, for convenience, 
have conceived of those acts as those found to be delinquent in the 
judgement of a juvenile court bench. Only in relation to indi- 
viduals have I looked at some of the factors which surround the 
rhaps play their part in creating the situation 


act itself and which pe 
in which such an act is possible and I have not attempted any 


analysis, if that is possible, of such factors. 

In this part of the book I now wish to turn to those things which 
may, ot might, be done to prevent delinquency: this is, I feel, a far 
more important matter—I know certainly that it will be more 


difficult. 
No one can assess the cost of delinquency; the only certainty is 
that it goes far beyond the cost of provision of services to deal with 
and the assessment of property damaged, 


the detected delinquent 
destroyed and lost as a result of such activities. There is also the 
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cost of lives wasted and, from the communal point of view, the lack 
of contribution to the community of the unemployable adult. 

Beneath all this—and conceivably causing a great deal of it—is a 
great mess of human unhappiness. We are, however, much more 
inclined to be aware of the unhappiness caused by the delinquent 
than we are to look for unhappiness in the delinquent himself. 

D. H. Stott has something worthwhile to say on this matter in 
his book Saving Children from Delinquency. “The criminal naturally 
estranges sympathy; the more unfeeling his crime the shorter shrift 
we are inclined to allow him. Yet wrongdoing springs from a 
misery of an inner kind; it is as good a measure as any of the amount 
of ill-health endemic within a nation, On the surface it may 
appear as mete greed, callousness or foolishness, but fundamentally 
it represents a blind, irrational attempt to break out from an emotion- 
ally intolerable life-situation.... ‘The bad attitudes which make up 
the potentiality for evil-doing are themselves produced by years of 
emotional ill-treatment. Those who are starved of love, or who 
sense that no one really much minds what becomes of them, or who 
feel themselves to be positively an encumbrance, cannot afford, if 
they are to retain their sanity, to go on asking for affection, The 
strain of asking and not receiving becomes too great; their defence 
is to deny themselves their need for human fellowship . . . they 
become ‘moral defectives *, feeling no scruples or loyalties and 
flaring, on occasion, into active Spite.” 

That is worth saying 
people, from my own e: 
truth as any generality can. 
lar act we are usually not will 
in the evaluation of it; the 
understanding we are able 
angry, irritated, indignant or revengeful and b 
to one side the need for evaluating the act or i 
individual history that led to the commission of the act, 

The community is not divided neatly into those capable of 
delinquent acts and the rest. Such a monolithic view of human 
personality is unscientific and bears little relationship to modern 
insight into human nature. Men and women have within them 
many and diverse capacities for both good and evil, Children are 


no less diversified in their Capacities and potentialities; indeed, in 
children, the diversity is likely to be greater. 
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Nevertheless the law, working in a real situation, has to take 
such a view of human personality. In Britain we are innocent until 
we are proved guilty but we must take heed of the burden of guilt 
of which the law knows nothing or chooses to disregard. The law 
holds, as a broad generalisation, that every individual is responsible 
for his or her acts. As Stott says in his work Delinquency and Human 
Nature: “From a broad social point of view it would not be healthy 
for bad behaviour to be properly regarded, and excused, as sympto- 
matic of psychological disorder. But the most commonplace of our 
acts can be shown to be the outcome of many years of complicated 
causation.” 

While that may be true in Stott’s context the need to study the 
chain of causation becomes necessary directly we have admitted that 
such causation exists; from a still wider social point of view we 
cannot afford to see the act in isolation if we have any regard for 
the health of our society and seek means of preventing delinquency 
—even if we admit that the law, as an instrument of our society, 
chooses to treat the act largely in isolation at the time when it 
confronts the individual with the consequences of that act. 

We must be prepared to face the fact that there are no simple 
human personalities and that there are no single and isolated acts 
committed by those personalities; the fact that the chain of causation 
leading to the commission of these acts is complex is no reason for 
not attempting to unravel the complexity. 

The problem of delinquency is concerned as much with sociology 
as with psychology. Indeed any review of the problem of delin- 
quency, especially juvenile delinquency, emphasises, almost to the 
point of monotony, the importance of the quality of the home. 
Those who have studied the related problems of mental ill-health 
and delinquency refer back continually to the conditions of child- 
hood, the condition and quality of family life and the influence of 
environmental conditions. 

There appears to be a pattern of deprivation which increases the 
likelihood of delinquent behaviour; a large part of delinquency is, 
in my view, merely a further stage in the deterioration of individuals 
who have suffered deprivation—it is one of the ways in which de- 
privation works out of the affected individual and as such stands 
in close relationship to certain types of mental ill-health even if not 
all delinquency is itself a form of mental ill-health. 

The various factors which emerge as common to a large 
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proportion of case-studies of delinquents are those which go to make 
for deprivation. The inadequacy of the home both emotionally and 
physically can readily be established in a large number of cases. But 
some caution is necessary in accepting sucha fact. Not all the child- 
ren from inadequate homes become delinquent or mentally ill; a 
number of the children from such homes do not become delinquent 
or mentally ill at all; a number of the children from such homes do not 
become delinquent or mentally ill in any recognisable form, though 
this does not mean that they have not been affected in one way or 
another. Research has established, however, that children from such 
homes ate much more likely to manifest problems of behaviour and 
social attitude than are children from good, well-founded homes. 

There are many factors which may make a home inadequate; 
usually the prime factor is the inadequacy of the parents. In the 
companion book to this,* The Deprived Child and the Community, I 
have given some account of how this pattern of inadequacy, passing 
from generation to generation, develops and this pattern still holds 
when we are considering delinquency. It is not necessary for 
parents to demonstrate specifically delinquent tendencies to dispose 
their children to delinquency; any form of inadequacy may result in 
delinquent behaviour in the children, 

In evidence given to a United 
charged with the investi 
Sheldon Glueck and his 
60% of the delinquents in 
were indifferent or hostile; in the control, non- 
only 20% had any feeling of this sort and it was 
degree. About 80% 
in the maternal attitud 
was only about thirty. 

The home is all important to the 
who shows delinquent tendencies i 
from a home which is defective, 


developing child. The child 
s more likely than not to come 
The defect may be obvious; it 
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all the children; while, in fact, their attitude to all the children may 
be similar it does not necessarily affect them all individually in the 
same way. The child who needs the parents most will be most 
affected by parental inadequacy. 

In many families where delinquency occurs the inadequacy of 
the parents manifests itself in rejection of one or two of the children 
of the family. This active discrimination is probably more harmful 
than would be a generalised incapacity. Where one or two children 
of a large family feel that they are discriminated against their be- 
wilderment and confusion turns rapidly to resentment; they will 
strike out for themselves and they incur great risks of falling into 
anti-social behaviour. Rejection can amount to nothing more than 
unequal treatment as between one child and another; it can be seen 
most clearly, however, and is most easily detectable when it shows 
itself as physical cruelty. 

It must always be remembered that some forms of rejection do 
not come about as a result of malevolence or conscious malice and 
not even of direct incapacity. I know of cases in poorer house- 
holds where all hopes have been centred on one bright child; in 
the hope of ‘doing the right thing’ by this child some form of sacri- 
fice is asked of the other children who do not all respond in the 
selfless way expected of them. I have observed this fact about many 
such cases: no real problem is likely to become evident while the 
sacrifice asked of the other children is material but, when the other 
children feel that the parents are giving more of their love and 
regard as well as more material things to the one child, then some 
stress is likely to appear. It may very well be that real division 
appears in the family, and this will mean inevitably that some 
rejection will take place. 

The obverse of this picture is also worth looking at. The child 
who is singled out by ambitious parents for special attention and 
on whom the family hopes centre often reacts unfavourably to this 
treatment. Aware of the sacrifice asked of other members of the 
family—even, perhaps, in moments of temper or stress, reminded 
of it—and faced with the need to justify such sacrifice the child 
catties too heavy a burden; failure in the project, which the parents 
have directed him to, involves others than himself and the likelihood 
of such failure takes on the proportions of a major disaster to the 
child. Some children can face this challenge but others are over- 
whelmed by it. 
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Many parents are ovet-ambitious for their children; this is a sort 
of intellectual “Keeping up with the Joneses’. The all-important 
eleven-year-old examination looms larger and larger before the 
child. And when, and if, this obstacle is surmounted, there are 
other, higher obstacles to be faced. We cannot, as yet, see the 
possibility of eliminating all competition from our educational 
system, but we are beginning to see the possibility of eliminating 
the eleven-year-old examination and this will be of use in giving 
back to children something of their childhood. 

The effects of such an examination are more widespread than 
might at first appear. I was told in one school that the ‘potential 
scholarship’ children were singled out at the ages of seven and 
eight and were then specially coached for the eleven-year-old 
examination. The effect on the other children—the unselected 
children—of being written off at the age of seven or eight (not at 
the age of ten or eleven as we fondly imagine) cannot but be harmful. 

The fact that in many parts of the country the child who has 
failed the examination— ‘failure’ is the way in which children and 
parents talk of it and I think they are more just in their choice of 
language than many educationalists—has to accept a second-rate 
education and a life of second-class citizenship makes a mockery of 
educational talk of parity of esteem. This is educational dis- 
crimination and it plays its part in creating, in the minds of a pro- 
portion of children, another sense of rejection. This rejection is 
often extended to the home where the parents discriminate between 
the bright child who has passed the examination and the child who 
has failed to do so. 

Rejection by one parent is equally disturbing, Very often such 
rejection comes about when the children are witnesses of, and 
become parties to, parental quarrels. ‘The mere realisation that 
parents can quarrel is, at one stage in the child’s development, per- 
haps the most serious blow to the child’s sense of security; the 
actual witnessing of incidents of violence or abuse is almost secon- 
dary in importance to the realisation of the fact that there is the possi- 
bility of discord between the parents, 

Children need the love of both their parents, but equally they 
need to feel that the parents love each other ; if they do not feel that 
there is this love between the parents then they feel that the home is 
threatened. And thete is the added fact that where there is little 
or no love between the parents there is not likely to be much love 
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of a healthy and valuable sort for the children. There may be much 
dramatic demonstration of emotion at moments and intermittent 
gestures of sentimental identification but this is something other 
than the steady devotion and gentle purpose of family love. 

Immediately children become aware of discord between the 
parents the whole stability of their world, centred upon the home, 
is threatened. At some stage, almost inevitably, one or other of 
the parents will make a bid for the child’s support, the child will 
have to take sides and the division in the family is made manifest. 

It has been my experience that children are extraordinarily chival- 
rous in these matters and will tend to side with the weaker party 
and identify themselves with whichever party they feel has been 
wronged—usually the two things coincide in the child’s view. The 
larger proportion of children focus their love on the mother in 
these cases. 

Where the parents enter into rivalry in bidding for the affection 
and attention of the children further harm is done. As I indicated 
in an earlier chapter some parents seem to need their children as 
witnesses of, and participants in, their quarrels. 

Such threats to the stability of the home brought about by the 
dissension of the parents will affect the child’s development; the 
child will remain uncertain, insecure and largely incapable of grow- 
ing towards emotional maturity. A great deal of concern shown by 
delinquent children over the health and well-being of one or other 
of the parents finds its origins in this sort of unhealthy mess of 
emotions. ; 

The physical condition of the home may impair the quality of 
family life also but never, in my view, to the same degree as does 
the emotional condition of the household. Children are better able 
to cope with physical squalor than they are with emotional squalor. 
Even in the worst of slum conditions many families live a full and 
rewarding emotional life. It is true, of course, that it is inadequate 
adults who are likely to be found bringing up a family in slum 
conditions and so the numbers of such families who become social 
casualties will tend to be high but this is as much a reflection of the 
fact of the inadequacy of the parents as of the slum conditions 
themselves. Bad physical conditions of life are, however, impor- 
tant; in making any distinction the distinction is one of priorities, 

‘There has been a noteworthy change of emphasis in these matters, 
however. As a community we have been better able to appreciate 
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the physical problem of bad housing than the psychological prob- 
lem of human incapacity and poor human relationships. It is 
easier, relatively, to get to grips with the problem of bad housing 
than it is to tackle the more complex task of the positive enhance- 
ment of the quality of family life. The result has been, in recent 
work, to emphasise the importance of the psychological problem. 
We have come to believe, rightly or wrongly, that we can see the 
way to tackle the physical problem of the slums. It is my view, 
however, that even this task is more complex than we sometimes 
imagine. I would like to turn to the problem of clearing up some 
areas of mental slumdom which need as much attention as the areas 
of physical slums. These areas do not always coincide. 
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ing the problem of juvenile delinquency; we can give our atten- 

tion to the individual and particular act or we can examine the 
act from the point of view of the environmental conditions and 
social context in which it appears—these two sets of factors, both 
equally valid, should be treated as complementary. We can look 
at each individual delinquent and attempt a detailed, complex and, 
inevitably, long-term investigation of the causation of the act or 
series of acts or we can look more generally at a particular commu- 
nity and try to discover reasons for the appearance in that community 
of certain types of behaviour year in and year out which may-result 
in acts of delinquency; we can then try to discover whether there is 
any predisposition to certain sorts of behaviour which might arise 
as a result of particular factors in the community. 

Both types of investigation are of value but the latter is probably 
more immediately valuable when considering prevention. The 
grossly disturbed child will need individual treatment and the clinical 
approach. But there is another form of delinquent behaviour 
which emerges as a result of a whole series of petty misdemeanours ; 
such a series may lead on to serious social and personal consequences 
for those detected in them. It is possible that this sort of behaviour 
might very well be diminished by changes in the environmental 
and social conditions. Such changes might do something to help 
even the grossly disturbed child who presents an acute psychological 
problem even though they would not remove the need for indi- 
vidual treatment for such children. The study of individual cases, 
as seen in Stott and Bowlby, has finally established the importance 
of the family and the vital part played in the shaping of personality 
by the child—-parent relationship. Their work has greatest relevance 
to the problem of chronic juvenile delinquency occurring in dis- 
turbed individuals. There is another problem, however, which 
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we cannot afford to ignore, that of the occasional offender, and it is 
this type of offender who might derive greatest benefit from certain 
changes of emphasis in the social environment. ‘This brings us to 
the importance of the group in the lives of all children; in the case 
of too many children we are forced to call such groups gangs. 

Thrasher in The Gang (Chicago University Press, 1927) first drew 
attention to the importance of the group in the lives of many children 
who saw the group to which they attached themselves asa “ substitute 
for what society fails to give” in that it “fills a gap and affords an 
escape”. The important question was, and is, in my view, Escape 
from what? Thrasher did not believe that such problems could be 
tackled piecemeal and on a basis of individual treatment only. He 
saw significance in the fact that certain areas were likely to produce 
gangs and he attempted some analysis of the conditions prevailing 
in those areas which were likely to encourage the growth of such 
gangs. 

This idea, somewhat modified, an 
was developed by William Healy a 
Light on Delinquency and its Treatment 
Their view was that “the origins of delinquency in every case un- 
questionably present the expression of desires and urges which ate 
otherwise unsatisfied”, They believed that this dissatisfaction arose 

curity within the home and the denial of the 
> and regard for, the child as an individual 


d with a changed emphasis, 
nd Augusta Bronner in New 
(Yale University Press, 1936). 


personality. 


It is obvious that the quality of the environmental conditions 
becomes all i i 
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model of life of those who are already delinquent, a way must be 
found to modify those aspects of community life which provide the 
adequate setting for delinquent careers and which give to those 
careers the sanction and approbation on which all social behaviour 
depends.” . 

W. J. H. Sprott in Science and Social Action (Watts, 1954) goes 
further than anyone else in asserting the effects of environment in 
certain cases. He talks of the various groups and sub-groups that 
emerge in any society and investigates the various sets of standards 
operative in such groups. “The result will be a kind of doubling 
of standards. ‘There will be the official standards and the standards 
of the sub-group to which you belong. Of course some sub- 
groups will have standards identical with the official ones, namely 
sub-groups whose aspirations can, on the whole, barring individual 
cases of ill-luck, be realised by following prescribed lines. With 
the others the official rules will remain, as it were, external to them. 

You do not deliberately break the rules for the fun of it, but if 
you do and get away with it—you’re smart. On the other hand, in 
the world from which most captured delinquents come the law 
nts a hazard. Keeping the law is not a matter of right and 


represe Jaw is no i 
wrong... but rather a matter of estimating risks.... Now, in such 
a group, the delinquent who takes the risk and gets ‘copped’ is 


not necessarily actuated by complex compulsions. He may be, 
but I think myself that this quasi-pathological explanation is some- 
what exaggerated. It is quite on the cards that none of the fashion- 
able ‘causes’ of crime is operative—broken homes, lack of love and 
so forth. He may merely take risks which everyone else would if 
they were equally daring or if they were equally silly. It is not so 
much that he deviates from his group as that his group deviates 
from the official standards. And, note, it is not poverty as such 
that is the key, but rather that his aspirations, which are in accord 
with the official standards held up before him, cannot be satisfied 
in officially recognised ways.” 

Such a view, and it is one which cannot be ignored because it is 
something of a corrective in certain directions, poses clearly the 
other sort of problem, the need to see that the aspirations which 
society inculcates in those who form it are realisable by the great 
majority of the people in the community. This particular view, 
while it stands in sharp distinction in certain matters, links up with 
those earlier commentaries which stressed the fact that frustration 
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for pugnacity and hostility on occasion, to value the opportunity 

of making their lives, and taking part in activities, in a congenial 
social context; in this context they seek the approval of others 
for their individual activities and they desire some form of 
estimation from those to whom they in turn would extend esteem. 
In certain areas the whole code of approval and estimation has 
been perverted—this is a fact with which we must concern 
ourselves. 

Most communities offer outlets for a variety of activities which 
would receive general approval or w 
approval from other members of 


I: is a characteristic of men and women, despite their capacity 


ould not receive active dis- 
the community; the fact that 
area tend to find satisfaction in 


tea we are allowing them also to 
Social attitudes and fals dards 
3 a7 i 3 e standa: 
which may vitiate their whole lives and might, in time, threaten 
the structure of our society, i 4 
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and moral standards which we have come to accept as vital to our 
way of life as a community. 

There ate various services in the community which have reference 
to this problem of the quality of the lives of those with whom we 
are concerned: the various local authority health services and the 
national health services which are basic: the school: the youth 
clubs: the youth employment services: the churches: community 
centres and evening institutes. It is of interest to consider how 
many of these have any part in the consciousness of the youngsters 
growing up in such an area. They will have some knowledge and 
experience of the school and the employment services because, at 
some time, they will have been brought into contact with them; 
they might have some passing acquaintance with the church and the 
youth club. Their interest and attention would be on other—for 
them—centres of influence in the community—the dance hall, the 
amusement arcade, the cinema, the billiard hall, the ‘caff? and 
various street corners or bomb-sites or waste-land which become 
the regular meeting places for both boys and girls: these would be 
the social focal points for them. It is clear that a number of the 
agencies which we have created in order to achieve some form of 
broad social integration have little or no influence in the lives of 
these children at all. Only those which have statutory compulsion 
to re-inforce them, like the school, can hope to have a lasting effect 
on the child or any real opportunity of making the attempt. 

The schools, then, become central factors in this part of our 
enquiry. For many children school is the first introduction to the 
wider community outside the family circle; for numbers of children 
it is the first occasion on which they have met children of their own 
age. The school, then, plays a very important social role even in 
the early years of a child’s school career; there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of this important function in the infants’ schools. 

Many headmistresses of present-day infant schools allow their 
children to take their own way into the school and the day’s work 
by a number of different methods and try to help the child to settle 
into the community of the school and the classroom happily before 
turning to any formal work. This approach, and the particular 
form of awareness which has informed this approach, is not to be 
found amongst all infant-school teachers as yet, but it is increasing 
and is becoming more apparent every day. There is still a dismay- 
ing tendency on the part of some headmistresses of infants’ schools 
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of the child in certain aspects of his individual life would drive him 
to seek compensatory activities in the community outside the home; 
if that community is a group such as W. H. Sprott describes, with a 
sub-culture of its own, then the likelihood is that such compensation 
will be sought along lines which run counter to the official standards 
of the society as embodied in the law. But Sprott goes further; 
he sees, in effect, a pattern of group frustrations which he substi- 
tutes, in some measure, for individual frustration, 

I am not qualified to arbitr 


insight, it is not necessa 
book—to adhere to one 
Having accepted, in broad terms, the attitudes which emerge 


from the various works referred to it is necessary to ask two ques- 
tions which, in fact, fro: 


m different standpoints, are the same 
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Mays himself recognises that in practice most children—particularly, 
I would say, those children most readily available for detailed in- 
vestigation—would carry something of both aspects of the problem 
in them. It is dangerous at all times when dealing with human 
problems to drive generalisations too far and it is important to 
recognise that the generalisations are formulations intended for use 
as instruments in the discovery of truth and not necessarily truths 
themselves: they partake of the nature of hypotheses by which we 
limit the scope of our investigations so that some sort of investiga- 
tion is possible at all. 

One of the great values of Mays’ book is its description of a par- 
ticular neighbourhood which he knows well and which he has 
studied with great insight and perception. He describes it in telling 
fashion: “Before the outbreak of World War II all the area under 
teview was scheduled for demolition and rehousing. Many streets, 
houses and schools were well over a hundred years old. The fabric 
of the buildings was often dangerous, particularly in gales. Rooms 
in houses still occupied are often perpetually damp, with treacherous 
and unsafe staircases leading off narrow dark passages. Houses are 
sometimes of the back-to-back type designed, almost purposely it 
would appear, to exclude daylight and prevent ventilation, and 
although such dwellings are all condemned, many families are forced 
to go on living in them. Star Street, which has only recently been 
demolished, had no indoor sanitation whatsoever but was served 
by communal dry closets in the rear. The alleys leading to the 
closets were narrow, dark and foul-smelling.. One house in X- 
Street typifies the worst conditions in the area. It is an old three- 
storey dwelling, once the residence of a middle-class gentleman, 
now the damp, insanitary abode of five families. The building 
belonged to a private landlord who was charging a woman who 
inhabited one room with her two children the fabulous sum of 
225. 6d. a week rent. In the cellars dwelt a family with the father 
suffeting from tuberculosis. A child in another room of the same 
dwelling developed the same disease, and conditions were said by 
one visitor to be so bad that it was often possible to tell when a 
toom was without a tenant by whether or not the bugs were 
travelling through the walls.” 

This is the physical environment in all its stark detail; from these 
areas emerge social diseases which are more dangerous than any 
medical infection because we know less about how they develop 
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or how to control them. ‘These are the facts of physical discomfort, 
squalor, disease and poverty which result in the lowering of the 
quality of life of those who live in such conditions, but, more 
important, in my view, are the Consequences in spheres other than 
physical in the lives of those who gtow up amongst such conditions. 
In such circumstances the attitude of the underprivileged community 
becomes manifest in groups of youngsters and adults who are 
against the society which allows such conditions to exist. This 
attitude may manifest itself in fruitful or unfruitful ways; it is im- 


People so conditioned have need of a ‘Them’. Their resentment 
is directed at ‘Them’. ‘Them’ is anyone who possesses any form 
of responsibility for, or authority in, the society against which their 
tesentment is directed, whether it happens to be a shop-keeper, a 
night-watchman, a policeman on duty, a probation Officer, a youth- 


club leader, a minister of religion, a school teacher, a local govern- 


ment official, a public representative or anyone who seems to have 


hem? is all-embrac- 
l hose who respect the institutions of society— 
almost, at times, one is tempted to say, all those who represent the 
agencies of civilisation. ‘Them? is in broad terms society personal- 


t “Them? is a manifestation 


leatn how to trust. Most of them have 
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instruments for perpetuating their own position of inferiority and 
underprivilege. They see little opportunity for improvement in 
their lives by legitimate means and they stand in danger of seeking 
means other than legitimate to further their own particular ends. 

Many of them are ambivalent towards the wider community; 
most people, of course, know such an ambivalence, but in these 
youngsters it is much more marked and is, potentially, harmful. 
Many of them would like to belong to, and win some degree of 
esteem in, the wider community if that were possible but, at the 
first set-back in any such attempt at self-advancement, they tend to 
give up completely. They do not relate their failure to anything 
within themselves—they are, on the whole, incapable of self-criticism 
of a constructive sort—and their failure is explained away in terms 
of the conspiracy of the wider community which is, with conscious 
malice, directed against themselves individually and all others like 
them. 

They lack application; unless they can go from success to success 
without let or hindrance there is little chance of them making their 
way in the adult world. If many of them grew up in other sur- 
roundings and under other conditions they would conceivably do 
well but, because of their circumstances, they are handicapped and 
any success they achieve is likely to ask more of them than it would 
of children from a different type of neighbourhood. Numbers of 
them possess that extra capacity or enjoy a certain amount of good 
fortune so that they do, in fact, come through unharmed, but many 
more of them do not. 

It is necessary, I believe, to look at such communities more 
critically and to see what instruments there are available for creating 
new avenues of progress for individual children and also to discover 
what agencies there are at work for bringing children more directly 
into the main stream of society so that they feel, in some measure, 
that they ate genuinely a part of that society and that they have a 


valid role in it. 
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to take the view that any teacher—no matter how young and in- 
experienced—can cope with children in their first tetms at school: 
this, on occasions, as I am well aware, is not a matter of choice but 
nonetheless it discounts the importance in the child’s life of the 
change from home life to school life and of the need for care and 
insight at such a time. 

It is true, also, that infant classes tend to be large and that many 
children, who have had a large share of their mothet’s attention in 
the family group, find themselves lost in the larger group of the 
classroom. It is hopeful, however, to report once more that most 
of the staff these days keep an eye on every one of their children and 
watch over them and their development and pay particular attention 


tight through the school, but staff shortages and changes of staff 
often defeat this aspiration in practice and it is for this reason that I 
make reference to a number of adjustments which may face the child. 

It is desirable that, at this stage, all children should have some 
understanding of number and letter; many of them can tead, of 
course, at this stage, but the majority of children who may later 
show delinquent tendencies will probably not be able to read at all. 
There is always a number of children who tend to bring up the rear 
of the Procession all the way through school. In the junior school 
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technical schools. Children who are considered as not having a 
chance in this examination are left on one side while special attention 
is given to those children who are being brought on to take the 
examination in due course. 

So it happens that in the junior schools of some authorities num- 
bers of children feel that they have failed to win any appreciation of 
their individuality within the school community at a very early age. 
They begin to feel that they are being discriminated against. I 
think it is little short of tragic that, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we have made it appear to so many children at such an 
early age that the sole business of education is passing examinations 
at properly regulated times and in due sequence and that this is the 
only relevance to adult life that the school possesses. 

The reaction of individual children to this state of affairs varies 
from child to child but many of them will respond to what they 
consider the indifference of the school towards them with resent- 
ment and contempt. They will have as little as possible to do with 
the school that seems to have no concern for them at all. Such an 
attitude on the part of the child may not be justified but in many 
cases, as I know only too well from experience, this is the way the 
child does react and it should not be discounted because, logically, 
from the adult viewpoint, the facts can be demonstrated to be false. 
Children are not adults and are not capable of taking the wider view 
that one hopes adults will take of such matters, and I am not sure 
that the adult view is necessarily the right one in some of these 
matters. 

Many educationists talk of parity of esteem and retreat from the 
practical problems under cover of a convenient verbal formulation. 
Anyone who studies the structure of our educational system knows 
that while parity of esteem may be an aspiration it is very far from 
being a reality. ‘The relationship in which the child is involved is 
a personal one between himself and other children in the class 
and school and between himself and the class-teacher and 
the headmaster; it is at those points that the child’s attitude 
towards education is given shape. The child’s attitude towards 
the school may very well determine his more mature attitude 
towards society at a later stage in his development. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that the results of the eleven-year-old 
examination ate often used as a judgement of failure or success of 
the effectiveness of schools by certain authorities and the knowledge 
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of this inevitably influences the attitude of some staff towards the 
children; they are most interested in those children who will bring 
some measure of success to the school. 

And it happens, of course, particularly in those areas with which 
we are dealing, where the schools receive children from the home 
backgrounds that I have already described, that the children come to 
education suffering from certain disabilities. The schools in these 
areas carry, in fact, a heavier responsibility; they have to try to give 
the children certain things that children in other areas find provided 
for them in their homes: It happens, however, that certain teachers 
see the need to work intensively with such brighter children as do 
come into the school as more, not less, compelling. They find 
definite satisfaction in bringing on a bright child from such a back- 
ground, and no one can honestly deny them this satisfaction. 

The fact that a school draws its children from a less promising area 
means also that where teachers have a choice, and in the years of 
acute staff shortage the choice has always been there, they will very 
often choose to work in areas other than those which present 
special problems. This is not always the case, as I have seen 
in London; many splendid men and women choose to work 
where they feel there is greatest need of their services, but not all 
teachers bring the same attitude to their choice of place of work and 
not all teachers command the particular personal resources which 
would enable them to cope with the rather special problems that are 
likely to be met with. It would, indeed, be a little unrealistic of the 
community to expect this form of self-sacrifice from a large body of 
the teachers who in the modern community receive little enough 
recognition for the work that they do already. 


In the secondary school—the secondar 


: y modern school, so called 
—to which children pass after having ‘failed’ the eleven-year-old 


examination the children are made more aware of the discrimination 
of our present educational system because then it is made manifest 
to them that there are different schools for different tanges of ability. 
Only in a few areas under a few local authorities are thete compre- 
hensive schools in being or under construction which can, in fact, 
do something to meet this difficulty. They will face problems of 
their own but those problems, in my experience, are being faced 
realistically. However, it is not my business to go too fat in dis- 
cussion of these sorts of matters, 


It is a fact, however, that most of the fine, modern schools with 
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their splendid equipment and the enthusiastic staff that they are 
attracting are, of necessity, going into the newer communities where 
new housing is being built, while the older communities which form 
the slum and problem areas are left with their old, antiquated build- 
ings. This creates new disparities and is, I believe, a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

‘Teachers who work in schools in defective areas will choose to 
live outside the area of the school which their school serves and no 
one can blame them. They will gain some insight into the problems 
of the area in which their children live and will have some knowledge 
of its life but they will not have the full experience of life in that 
particular community. This will have some advantages in that they 
will come fresh to the school each day and will bring something 
from their outside experience to the school and perhaps to the life 
of the community, but it will also be true that they will be anxious 
to get away from the school after hours and will play little or no 
part in the life of the community as ordinary citizens. 

In the same way the children, who are academically more able, 
and whose parents are anxious to see them benefit from the further 
educational opportunities that the children win for themselves, will 
tend to go to grammar schools outside the area in which they live 
and, as soon as they are able, they will take advantage of their 
opportunity to escape altogether from the background in which 


they grew up. This means that the community loses many of its 


natural leaders. d 
Most of the teachers coming into the schools in these under- 


privileged areas will come from a different background and will bring 
with them attitudes shaped by a different sort of experience. Their 
standards will not be the standards of the homes and the community 
from which their children come; many of them will not possess the 
insight to appreciate the diference. Itis possibly for a number of 
these reasons that the teachers become representatives of the 
‘Them’ I have referred to above and are shut out of the life of the 
community in which they work. 

There is still a need to integrate the school much more closely 
with the life in the area in which it stands; some local authorities and 
some head-teachers appreciate this fact, a number pay lip-service 
to the idea and others show no awareness of the need at all. I 
have been told by some of the older sort of head-teacher—not 
necessarily the oldest in years—that it is no use attempting to form a 
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parent-teacher association in their particular area. They com- 
plain that where such associations have been formed only the 
mothers ever come along to meetings and that the mothers tend to 
treat the occasion more as an opportunity for gossip than for any 
other purpose. It has always surprised me how these things never 
happen in those associations which come into being in schools 
where the head-teacher is an enthusiast for the parent-teacher idea. 

One of the most successful parent-teacher associations I have 
seen was one set up in a school which took a large proportion of 
children from a Children’s Home; in this association the house- 
parents from the Home and the parents of children from ordinary 
homes join together with the teaching staff and find their association 
useful in many ways. It has served to help solve many problems 
which might have become quite serious and has been a force for 
good in the life of the school and of the surrounding community. 

It must be accepted that very often the initiative and hard work has 
to come from the school and the teaching staff in the areas with 
which we are dealing; the effort, however, should be worth while 
for they should be far more valuable in some ways than they are 
in other areas where, in fact, they would be easier to establish. 

The difficulties of making such associations function usefully in 
these areas has sometimes been exaggerated—at least it has not been 
found that there are any insurmountable difficulties in various areas 
of London and I see no reason for believing that London parents 
are very different from other parents in these matters. 

Many head-teachers have tecounted, with very great pleasure, 
stories of co-operation between parents and teachers in some of the 
poorest areas. Mothers and fathers come along to the school 
to make costumes, scenery and lighting for plays, dress dolls, 
bring foodstuffs for Christmas parties, and make cages for 
pets and do the rough digging in school gardens. It is their 


experience that after having taken part in such practical activities 


these parents come, in time, to want to hear invited speakers on 


various topics’ of educational and social interest. They will learn 
to take an intelligent interest in the life of the school generally as 
well as the careers of their own children.’ Indeed one headmaster 
who had had experience of parents both from a rather superior and 
a poor area said that while it was more difficult to interest the poorer 
patents in the association in the first instance they tended, once they 
felt secure, to take a much more generous interest in TE life of the 
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school than did the parents from the better area whose main concern 
was always their own children’s progress through the school and 
their eventual prospects. : 

It is a pleasure to go along to functions in these schools, to see the 
obvious effort that has been made by parents to send their children 
along to the school clean, tidy, cheerful and well-dressed. And, 
what is more important, to hear of school successes, good conduct, 
sporting prowess and the extraordinary range of out-of-school 
activities. There is no doubt in my mind that the school, properly 
led, can play an immensely influential part in the life of the com- 
munity. It can bring together parents as well as children. 

There is one school I know particularly well which was taken 
over by a new headmaster; I was delighted to hear from the very 
experienced members of the local juvenile court bench how the 
school, which was once notorious for the number of children who 
appeared in the court, never seemed to have children in the court 
at all any more. As one member said to me, “We knew Mr. X., 
the old headmaster, very well but we have only seen his successor in 
court very rarely and in the past year not at all.” I think this sort, 
of experience demonstrates very well what is possible given en- 
thusiasm on the part of the headmaster and the right sort of 
approach, f : 

In the whole scheme of the prevention of delinquency the teacher 
has a most important part to play. The way that he administers 
discipline, the sort of discipline he seeks to create, the respect he 
has for the children in his care and the respect he wins from them 
and their parents have a great deal of influence on the development 
of the children in other ways than purely academic. It is within 
the capacity of the teacher to shape the attitude, and direct the 
energies, of the children he or she comes into contact with. To do 
so the teacher must show some appreciation of the non-academic 
child as well as of the academically able; he or she must show under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, children who come from a back- 
ground other than that with which the teacher has been familiar. 

It is important for the teacher to keep fresh in mind the social 
role he ot she can play; it is important that he or she should not have 
their attention distracted too much by the need to work towards 
certain examinations at given intervals. On occasions, no doubt, 
many teachers will be under direct pressure to narrow and fore- 
shorten their view of the job of teaching; it is to be hoped that those 
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responsible for educational policy do not lose sight of the value of 
this particular contribution that the teacher can make. 

Frankly I look forward to the time when greater weight is given 
to the social functions of the teacher. This needs to be done prac- 
tically. I would hope that there will come a time in the develop- 
ment of our educational system when, as a result of better conditions 
for teachers, and as a result of larger numbers of teachers attracted 
into the schools, time will be made available for teachers to meet 
with, and talk to, parents in the school on a regular basis and, if 
necessary, for the teacher to visit the homes of children in his or her 
cate. In this way the school and the home could be brought into 
much closer contact than they are at present. 

Even under the present hard-pressed conditions of work for 
teachers I have been very impressed by the knowledge that many 
teachers have gathered—without any form of prying—of conditions 
in the families of their children. While I would not suggest that 
the teacher should ever be given any right to interfere in the life of 
the families of his or her children and I do not think that, in any 
way, it would be desirable to give them such powers, I think it would 
be beneficial for parents and teachers to have some insight into the 
problems which each have to face. They have a mutual interest in 
the child and they could mutually give help and support. I am 
sure that the community as a whole would benefit from such 
contacts. 

What is striking is the place that the headmaster and the teacher 
in a small village have in the community life; it is of interest to con- 
trast this with the place that the headmaster and teacher have in the 
life of town and city communities, 
schools is often carried on under very 
with inadequate equipment; the acade: 
instances, be very high. 


Education in many village 
great physical difficulties and 
mic results may not, in many 


t ; : It is a fact, however, that the education 
which the children receive very often has a greater relevance to the 


life they will live than has the education in town and city. While, 
inevitably, the approach would be different in the urban area, it is 
not good enough to say dogmatically that it would not be possible 
to re-create something of the closer relationship of the school and 
community under urban conditions, 

The time in school for all children has now been extended for 
one year; this creates a further Opportunity for the teacher. I 
indicated earlier, in an analysis of the different years in a child’s life 
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in which the child is likely to fall into delinquent activity, how at 
the time when the school-leaving age was moved from fourteen to 
fifteen there was a shift of a year, from the thirteenth to the four- 
teenth, in the peak incidence of delinquency in juveniles. I think 
this shift is significant though it has been little studied. 

Such a shift surely has relevance to the policy of our schools. 
In my view it reflects one of the primary failures of our educational 
system as it is framed at the moment. The child who fails to win 
entry to any form of selective education is shunted off into schools 
which, for the most part and despite the 1944 Education Act, have 
little idea of their practical role and purpose. Many teachers are 
aware of this; numbers of them are concerned; not a few are con- 
fused and at a loss. Their sense of purposelessness finds exagger- 
ated response in the children for whom they are responsible. 

I know of a number of schools and also of individual members of 
the staff of these schools who have willingly accepted the challenge 
of the extra school year and who have devised courses which make a 
worthwhile and telling contribution to the education of the children, 
but these are still a minority. In many other schools the extra year 
is a year to be lived and worked through and nothing more. This 
state of affairs reacts most harmfully on just the sort of children with 
whom this book is concerned. 

Such children, growing up in underprivileged conditions and in 
a neighbourhood not blessed in any degree with a sense of purpose 
or socially viable aspirations, tend to become cynically materialistic. 
And their materialistic outlook is short-term. Many of the parents, 
and not unnaturally, many of the children, see the extra year in 
school as a complete waste of time; it denies them a year of gainful 
employment. They see this year as a year’s earnings lost and a 
further prolongation of their condition of dependence. No con- 
sideration of trying for more worthwhile jobs is ever taken into 
account; the idea that they will be better equipped for life is not even 
considered. Both parents and children see only the prospect of 
immediate gain and react only to the denial of that gain for a further 
year. In their view education should be kept to an irreducible 
minimum and anything beyond that minimum is superfluous and 
irrelevant. I do not think that society can afford to take that view. 
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the attitude of society towards the children of the areas with 
which I am dealing—no matter how enlightened that paternalism 
may be. Children need to come to maturity in their own way and, 
more or less, at their own pace, The truth is that such areas as I 
am writing of are forcing grounds for children; they mature rapidly 
in some directions and not at all in others. The distortions of the 
community in which they live create distortions in the development 
of the children towards maturity, 
Inevitably children in defective areas know more about some sides 
of life at a much earlier age than do children from other areas; in 
some spheres of human experience and behaviour they have a definite 
precocity. Iam not advocating a policy of over-sheltering either; 
an over-sheltered early life can be dangerous in its turn and we 
would be foolhardy to ignore its dangers, There are, however, as 
great dangers—and very often they are more immediate dangers— 
in an over-exposed early life. 
The child who has the experiences of adult life 
ot her while still a child Courts many risks, 
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life. ‘They resent school because, to them, it is an attempt to impose 
upon them a childhood which they no longer find satisfactory. The 
parent and the teacher become symbols of an authority which has 
failed them and they reject that authority and, in time, tend to reject 
all authority of any sort. They do not leave school, they escape 
from it and take little of value from it because they are unwilling to 
accept its standards. 

They do not leave home; they reject it and this rejection is a fur- 
ther escape but, because of the shaping influence of the early years 
in the home, they take from it the defective attitudes and inade- 
quacies which the home has known and which, in due course, appear 
in the homes they establish for themselves. The home has rendered 
them incapable of gaining much of value from the school and so 
both human institutions become involved in the one, basic 
failure. 

While the child is dependent it escapes to the streets and the life 
it finds there; the child tends to find a substitute group in the juvenile 
gang. The gangs meet on street corners and, as the members grow 
older, graduate to the amusement arcades and billiard halls and later 
to the public houses. Within these gangs the children who have 
failed to find esteem elsewhere create their own measure of estima- . 
tion; their attitude tends to develop in anti-social directions. 

The Teddy-boy, the most publicised individual member of such 
gangs at the present time, shows much of this development and illus- 
trates the way in which anti-social attitudes emerge and become con- 
firmed. The Teddy-boy is interesting in that he has chosen to 
symbolise his apartness from society by the way he dresses. 

We must attempt to give the Teddy-boy the tolerance of our 
understanding but I feel we would be failing ourselves and the com- 
munity if we did not manifest our concern over his activities. Anti- 
social behaviour has never been so institutionalised amongst 
juveniles in this country as it is by the present Teddy-boy gangs, 

I think the vicious Teddy-boy is a classic example of the end-result 
of the type of childhood about which I have been writing. He is 
usually a failure in his school and his home has failed him. He 
seeks, above all other things, some form of esteem and achieves it 
by his way of dressing and in association with others who dress 
like him. To wear the exaggerated costume that he does wear is, in 
his view, to become adult. 

Most Teddy-boys leave school at fifteen and buy their uniform 
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from their first earnings. In so doing they proclaim their adult 
status and their contempt for the school and parents they have 
tejected—emancipation implies rejection so far as they are concerned. 
They are, socially, a minority movement—even among youngsters of 
- their own age—and soon their group attitude is anti-social. ‘There 
have been many such groups before in many different strata of 
society but what has been worrying about these particular groups 
is the viciousness of their behaviour, particularly when it is set 
against contemporary social behaviour. I feel that their behaviour 
has reached such a degree as a result of a form of social claustro- 
phobia and is a phenomenon of hysteria. ‘ 

They escape from school and they reject the authority of their 
patents—if any such authority ever existed for them—and enter into 
association with others like themselves in the patticular groups. 
They defy society and they feel that in leaving the school and 
establishing themselves as wage-earners they have won the adult 
independence they desired. But then they realise that authority is 
not done with them. 

Of course authority is never done with any of us, but most of us 
see that there must be some authority to maintain the structure of 
our communities. Most of these youngsters have little capacity 
for taking any general view; every manifestation of any form of 
authority is a threat to them as individuals—this is a measure of 
their basic insecurity. And, of course, in the post-war world they 
have to face conscription, They live the years between leaving 
school and going into the services aware of the authority they have 
escaped from and becoming increasingly aware, as they grow older, 
of the authority that, in a new form, waits to take them back. 
By reason of their personalities and the fact that their lives are to be 
interrupted again they get jobs which are without a future and they 


cannot, even if they had the capacity and individual resources, 
make any long-term plans. 


Before the institution of conscription in the pre-war period the 
child who left school at fourteen, or at any other age, had a reason- 
ably wide horizon to his life. Today that horizon has contracted 
and the years between school and the army seem cramped and cut 
off from adult life. These Particular youngsters, whose horizons, 
in many directions, had always been cramped, find even the horizon 


of adult life is shut off from them. These youngsters feel that they 


are held in suspension between childhood and adult life and the 
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very purposelessness of their lives—already infected with purp 
lessness arising from other sources—is that much more harmful t 
them than to other young men. Their reaction is anti-social 
behaviour screwed up to an hysterical pitch. 

It is important to look at this problem fairly and in balance. 
Many observers, noticing that Teddy-boy behaviour does not con- 
tinue after military service, have seen in this some form of benefit 
arising from conscription. My view is that the prospect of con- 
scription and the threat, as seen by the Teddy-boy, to his individu- 
ality is the cause of the extreme anti-social behaviour that we have 
come to associate with this particular phenomenon. Once the 
military service is lived through the way of the individual towards 
shaping his own life seems less encumbered and a great deal of the 
claustrophobic feeling disappears and along with it goes most of 
the hysteria. At the same time the youngster has, in years, become 
a man and has left the particular stresses and tribulations of 
adolescence behind. 

For the first time also he may have known some form of security 
—not necessarily the best—and have had some form of order 
brought into the pattern of his life; the order may not be of his 
own choosing but its effects cannot be ignored. There is another 
factor which is worthwhile bearing inmind. Most of the youngsters 
who ate growing up in the post-war period to be Teddy-boys knew 
nothing of the war. They have elder brothers or others with whom 
they come in contact, older than themselves, who did know the war. 
I myself have heard many of the stories recounted by people who 
served and who might have seen active service. 

Much of what is recounted may be fact; much more has been en- 
larged by the processes of time. But all is heroic. Commando 
training, parachutist training and many other forms of training dur- 
ing the war laid emphasis on brutality; those who were so trained 
talk, at moments, very freely of what they were taught. They are 
an older generation; they seem, to the young adolescent, to repre- 
sent something of the heroic quality of maturity to which these 
disturbed youngsters aspire. Life in peacetime does not offer this 
opportunity for the glorifying of hard physical action and for the 
occasional outburst of brutality. I think we are watching, in the 
behaviour of the Teddy-boys, the behaviour of those who, ironically 
enough, feel cheated that they missed the war and were not old 
enough to take part in it as serving personnel. A great deal of the 
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seeming senseless brutality of which they are capable stems largely, 
I believe, from this false picture they gained of what the war was 
like. For those of us who were engaged in the war the idea of its 
recurring is not particularly pleasant; for these youngsters, who 
have lived so long in the shadow of older men who did know the 
war and who, for the sake of idle boasting on too many occasions, 
have enlarged on their own activities, the war has taken on a sort of 
glamour. During conscription many of these youngsters can at 
least, in some measure, re-enact the parts of those older men and 
they feel, somehow, that they too have passed into maturity. 

None of these things justify conscription. I have seen arguments 
advanced for the retention of conscription which have noted the 
facts that I have noted, that a large part of Teddy-boy behaviour 
disappears after national service. The fact that conscription can 
impose a pattern of behaviour of a less displeasing nature on that 
minority of youngsters who have found no satisfactory pattern for 
the shaping of their own lives cannot, in my view, be used as a 
justification of conscription. Conscription is a social device whose 
Merits are not my concern in this book; it has relevance only in so 
far as it has bearing on the specific problem with which I am dealing. 
I am concerned only to understand what we are doing and not to 
justify or condemn, 

There has been much study of the dynamic of groups and most 
of what has been observed of the interaction of personalities has 
to be borne in mind when considering the groups of Teddy-boys. 
The vicious anti-social behaviour of certain groups—and it is not 
universal amongst all groups of Teddy-boys—arises from the 
coming together of numbers of socially insecure individuals. ‘They 
are putposeless; the war still attracts them because then there was 
one great over-riding purpose, victory: they can find no great 
purpose of the same sort in the world today. 

Much of the worst behaviour arises from a crude development 
of the childish game of ‘Dare’. Such activities begin with idle 
talk and inevitable boastful exaggeration. One individual of such 
a group, in an effort to outbid others in the group for attention, 
makes some wild boast of what he could do. Others in the group 
declare that they don’t believe he could or would. Again the 
assertion is made and again the ritual denial comes and the tension 
in the group grows. 

Suddenly the individual who idly made the boast finds himself 
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in a position where he must carry the boast into action or lose 
face. Loss of face for such an individual in such company has to 
be avoided at all costs, even when it means committing gravely 
anti-social acts. 

The girls who are an integral part of the gangs—the so-called 
Teddy-girls—ate probably the worst influence of all. Most of the 
boasting is embarked upon to impress them and to bid for their 
attention. It is the girls who excite many of the fits of boasting 
and it is the girls who incite the follow-through from wotds to 
action; it is they, above all, before whom the boys hate to lose face. 
The girls are not necessarily the instigators of the boasting but once 
the thing is started they are the cause of its rising to such a pitch of 
hysteria and vicious action. 

The bolder spirits—if ‘bold’ is the word—find that their actions 
attract the esteem and emulation of the other male members of the 
gang and the admiration and favours of the female members. The 
leading member of the gang is always surrounded by an admiring 
group of girls who will not give their attention to any other member 
of the gang except in very rate instances; the atmosphere is more of 
the harem than of anything else. The leader has to outbid the other 
members in boastfulness, toughness and brutality, anti-social de- 
meanour and delinquent behaviour. ‘The girls are notoriously fickle 
and are only too ready to maintain their own value by transferring 
their regard and favours from one individual to another as the 
occasion serves. It is ultimately the girls who excite the gang and 
incite them to one outrageous act after another. Hysteria feeds 
on hysteria and one misdeed creates another. 

Anyone who has studied the behaviour of the Teddy gangs must 
become aware of the deterioration which sets in in the personalities 
of the individuals who become involved in them. Many youngsters 
buy the uniform because, in their area, it is the thing todo. They 
put it on only with the idea of being allowed to associate with those 
whom they consider adult and worthy of regard; they may have 
little knowledge of the things the gang does. They seek to be 
admitted to the group and begin to function as hangers-on. They 
now feel themselves members of a group in which they may win 
some of the estimation and know a degree of regard. It is at this 
stage that they fall victims to the false standards and wrong attitudes 
of the group since they come to the group with no developed 
critical faculties and no well-developed set of values of their own; 
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they have, indeed, sought out the group because of an awareness of 
their basic lack of such standards and values. 

The estimation of the group, as they soon learn, is gained by anti- 
social and delinquent behaviour and they learn quickly to accept 
the attitude of the group. The effect of this upon them individually 
is sometimes alarming. I have seen a young, high-spirited young- 
ster leaving school who had changed, in a year or eighteen months, 
to a sullen and morose young man incapable of any worthwhile 
telationship with any other person outside the particular gang of 
which he was a member. 

As the deterioration progresses it can be observed physically in 

the way of walking, talking and in a number of characteristic 
gestures. The typical swagger, with the roll of the shoulders and 
the mincing set of the feet, becomes in some youngsters very like 
the uncontrollable roll of a certain type of habitual drunkard; it is as 
if the loss of moral quality has been accompanied by a loss of muscu- 
lar control. I have seen extreme cases where the head rolls from 
side to side and the habitual sneer—for emphasis almost becoming 
a snarl—gives the face the set vacuity of an idiot. Were it not 
sinister it would be pathetic, 
__ The gang will make certain street corners and ‘caffs’ their own; 
in the street they will impede the public footway and jostle any 
passer-by who seeks to make way among them. Any reaction on 
the part of those they impede is seized upon as an excuse for abuse 
or even violence. The really frightening thing about such be- 
haviour is that no one is safe from it; there are no loyalties which will 
impede them in the exercise of their brutality—neither age nor 
infirmity is respected; neither man, woman nor child is safe. 

In cinemas they are rowdy; they chatter, laugh and cat-call through 
the performance. Significantly they are always silent during mo- 
ments of tension which precede some scene of violence and they 
watch any sadistic episode with great interest and approval. ‘They 
cannot stand any manifestation of love which is not brutally sensual 
and they are quick to sense, and jeer at, any form of sentiment 
which does not accord with their own particular tastes. They 
cannot bear to watch any episode which rehearses for them some 
pattern similar to their own incapacity for emotion and their own 
lack of security; their behaviour will ‘very often be at its worst 
during any such scene. 

In dance halls they form in groups, set apart from the other 
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dancers. ‘They will direct their particular hate against anyone in 
uniform—this links up with certain of the ideas I put forward 
earlier about their view of the war and conscription. They watch 
other youngsters, not like themselves, who may have some particu- 
lar success in dancing or be accompanied by an attractive partner 
or who may even speak with the wrong accent and they will seize 
any opportunity to pick a quarrel. More often they will choose to 
lie in wait for some unfortunate who, perhaps quite unknowingly, 
has earned their displeasure and brutally assault him and anyone who 
is with him. In public houses they jostle their way to the bar, 
ate as provocative as they dare be—taking into account the other 
customers—and again, are quite likely to cause unpleasant incidents. 
They seek justification for their own attitude by arousing the least 
admirable qualities in others; they seem to be content only when 
they have lowered the standards of behaviour in others to a level 
which matches their own. They feed on fear; to see someone who 
is afraid of them acts upon them like a drug; it is a pathetic reflection 
of the fear and insecurity which they know in themselves. 

Not all of those who dress in Edwardian clothes are Teddy-boys 
of the vicious sort; many youngsters in certain areas buy the clothes 
to be like their mates, or because, to them, the clothes have a special 
appeal. I have heard of several cases where youngsters living in 
certain streets have been told by other older Teddy-boys that it 
would be just as well if they acquired a Teddy-suit. 

One youngster who ina fit of bravado did buy the uniform later 
decided he did not want to continue wearing it and bought himself 
a sports jacket and flannels. On his way home one evening from 
a youth club he was met by a local gang who bundled him about a 
little and then took hold of him by arms and legs and swung him 
head first through the bay-window of a nearby house. He came to 
in a strange house and had to find his way out of the house as best 
he could, bleeding from cuts he had received; there was no one in 
the house at the time although he did return later to explain what 
had happened. This sort of treatment is used to terrorise young- 


sters in certain areas an 


seem to ensue. 

This sort of group movement must fill us all with unease. Quite 
obviously society must protect itself against such lawless tendencies, 
and it must also try to solve the basic problem of why such groups 
come into being in such widely scattered areas. We must recognise, 
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however, that this country is not alone in having to face this prob- 
lem; if evidence from abroad is to be trusted then this is not a 
problem confined to this country nor to Europe. Indeed, judging 
from such evidence as comes from abroad, I would say that our 
own form of adolescent hooliganism is one of the least vicious 
though that should not make us regard it any the more complacently. 
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happening to our youngsters during the period of adolescence. 

One of the things which most disturbs many observers is to 
match the development and potentiality of children at school with 
their subsequent development at work and to observe the changes 
which take place in them. I have seen numbers of bright and excit- 
still at school who were full of quality and of great 
potential individuality who became, in a few years, rather dull, 
uninteresting pseudo-adults. I think we must pay far more atten- 
tion as a community than we do at present to what is happening to 
their first years at work. 
division in most lives between work and time not 


E: is obvious we must enquire much more closely about what is 


ing youngsters 


our youngsters in 
There is a sharp 


at work. 
P. Drucker observes in The Future of Industrial Man: “That so 


many children have never seen a cow is generally regarded as a 
scandal—and rightly so. But that a great many more—specially 
in Europe—have never been inside a factory should have been even 
more astounding. Actually, all of us accepted it as the most 
natural thing in the world, precisely because the industrial system 
was not part of the social order in which we lived.” This observa- 
tion picks out a facet of common experience that well illustrates the 
departmentalisation of life as it is lived in cities today. 

The fact is that our children go into industry unprepared and 
industry is unprepared to receive them. ‘Education for life’ is a 
catch phrase which seems largely to have become meaningless. 
The truth is that many parts of education bear little relationship to 
the adult life the child is going to live and is growing towards and 
school curricula ignore some of the requirements of a full life alto- 
gether. We are failing in the creation of any concept of values and 
worthwhile attitudes in our children and without such values the 
rest of education is worth nothing. 
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We have allowed our children to believe that education ends on 
a given day at a certain age instead of bringing them to an under- 
standing of the fact that formal education is a preparation for the 
education of experience which ends only with the last breath. 

We have adopted the attitude—and it is a widespread fallacy— 
that morality develops within the individual or is resident in the 
individual and is later used by the individual in social situations. 
In fact morality develops in and from social situations—even if it is 
informed by private, inner experience or interior insight—and takes 
shape in personal relationships of one sort and another; it- con- 
tinually needs support and refreshment from a continuing series of 
such relationships. The child needs to find these relationships in 
a community whether it is the school or later the workplace; the 
fact we have to face is that the workplace, especially if it is a factory, 
is sealed off from the community in which he or she lives. 

Even though the education given in the school tends not to be 
closely related to the needs of life after school, nonetheless many of 
the schools in which children are educated may very well be inte- 
grated with the community they serve. The child passes from the 
school into a workplace which is not integrated socially with the 
community in which he lives. Under both sets of conditions he 
must adjust as best he can. 

When the child leaves school he moves from one social grouping 
which, on one level at least, is out of adjustment with the community 
in which he lives and passes into another social grouping in the 
workplace which is, if anything, even more drastically divorced from 
his home community. The transition itself and the necessaty 
adjustments required of him are made more difficult by the lack of 
integration evident in both the educational process and the work- 
place situation. 

Children will live in many worlds at many levels of experience and 
inevitably they must learn to bring these worlds into some form of 


relationship—the processes of adjustment are a part of the process 
of living though we should ne EART 


: ver drive the need to adjust to 4 
‘` compulsion towards conformity—but we should also be aware of 


the duality we force upon a child. The youngster’s ‘real life’ is 
lived outside school and work hours; he or she makes that distinction 
and all of us acquiesce init. In fact there could be no more damning 
indictment of our present capacity for the organising of life in 
society. 
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We have also allowed ourselves to become insensitive to another 
division in the steady development towards maturity. John 
Dewey makes the point in Reconstruction in Philosophy that “the idea 
of education as a preparation and of adulthood as a fixed limit of 
growth are two sides of the same obnoxious untruth. If the moral 
business of the adult as well as the young is a growing and develop- 
ing experience, then the instruction that comes from social dependen- 
cies and interdependencies is as important for the adult as for the 
child. Moral independence for the adult means arrest of growth. 

We exaggerate the intellectual dependence of childhood so that 
children are too much kept in leading strings, and then we exagger- 
ate the independence of adult life from intimacy of contacts and 
communication with others.” 

Our schools have not yet achieved ways of educating for respon- 
sibility and, in larger measure, our industries have not yet come to 
appteciate their obligation in the matter. 

There are plans for day-continuation colleges and for adult 
education but many of the plans are crippled for lack of support 
since the urgency of the matter is not generally appreciated; people 
still fail to equate many of the individual maladjustments manifesting 
themselves in mental ill-health and delinquency with these failures 
in our social institutions. 

It is a commonplace to recount the breaking down of human 
relationships that new industrial techniques have brought about 
but familiarity with the problem should not lull us into any form of 
complacency about it nor should we forget that it still waits to be 
solved. Any attempted solution will be a difficult and complex 
operation and it will necessarily call for a degree of co-operation 
between local authorities and industry of a kind which we have 
never yet seen in this country; the fact is, however, that such co- 
operation must be achieved and both industry and government 
should begin to study ways in which they can get to work on this 
common task. 

The man or woman who finds life divided between home and 
work in a way which emphasises the gulf between them tends to 
bewilderment and insecurity. He or she loses quality as a human 
being and is a less responsible member of the community. The 
community suffers and loses stability and as a result the division 
between workplace and community is made worse; this reacts 
even more severely on the individual and sets on foot a series of 
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circular actions and reactions all of which tend to the lowering of the 
quality of life in the community generally. 

In modern industrial communities emotional and mental growth 
is discontinuous; we have lost a great deal of the capacity for free, 
Spontaneous association with others even though the desire for 
such association remains strong. Denied legitimate opportunities 
it can lead to the growth of anti-social groups. There are dangers 
on two levels emerging from this social incapacity. On a personal 
level the breakdown is reflected in the statistics for the breakdown 
of families, delinquency and mental ill-health. On a less personal 
level there is the desire for autocratic leadership and dictatorship 
which has led whole nations to voluntary servitude and degradation 
in this century. 

Nowhere is our loss of stature better shown than in the ways we 
have cheapened our emotional and moral sensitivity. For so many 
people today love now means sex and nothing more: the words 
have become synonymous. In a continuation of the same process 
the ‘moral’ problem is exclusively a problem of sex. ‘This is now 
a commonplace attitude; one visit to a cinema or any reading of 
a popular newspaper is all the evidence required to support such an 
assertion. A great deal of the unbalance of our industrial society 
is exemplified in the loss of quality of these two words. 

Adolescence is the period of life when the developing individual 
first grapples consciously with the sexual drive. Our present care- 
fully maintained hypocrisy in the whole of this area of human 
behaviour creates difficulties that other, often so-called backward, 
communities have either never known or have been able to cope 
with in ways that put us to shame. In the name of so-called 
morality we have manufactured immoralities and have succeeded in 
distorting human development in a way which none of us, con- 
ditioned as we are, can ever fully appreciate. 

A whole series of adjustments is tequired of the adolescent all 
within a short period of time. The transition from ‘childhood’ 
to ‘adulthood’, from dependence to independence, from school to 
work, from the spontaneous uncomplicated associations of child- 
hood to the more complex associations of advancing maturity. 
The child is inadequately prepared for these transitions and the 
result is, not surprisingly, an individual and social mess. The sur- 
prising thing, if one can still be sutprised by human resilience, is the 
way in which so many youngsters successfully make the adjustments. 
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There is a period in adolescence when sexual experience—either 
in the imagination or in fact—seems the only reality of experience; 
when the child comes to evaluate his or her experience he or she 
discovers a new series of betrayals which derive from the failure to 
prepare him or her for this sort of experience. And with it comes 
an agonising—and in some cases overwhelming—sense of guilt. 
One of the greatest ironies must surely be the way in which, in our 
civilisation, we have made complex this commonplace and general- 
ised human function. 

A great deal of adolescent unease arises from this particular group 
of experiences; the victims are more numerous than we might at 
first sight think—not only the prostitutes, the unmarried mothers, 
the sadists, the homosexuals and all those other categories of 
individuals whose main sex drives have been diverted but many of 
the social misfits whose particular manifestations of incapacity as 
adults are not so obviously related to this pattern of experiences. 

Our juvenile courts see a sorry procession of children who have 
broken down in this way. Girls and boys whose conduct leads to 
their reception into care as ‘fit persons’ because of some form of 
moral danger in which they are adjudged to stand; juvenile prosti- 
tutes, both male and female; boys charged with indecent behaviour, 
sexual assault and rape. Only a minority are abnormal in them- 
selves and even then it is not possible to say with certainty whether 
their abnormality is primarily personal or arises from social con- 
ditions; the majority of them, in my view, stand in danger of a dis- 
torted life because of the distortions of our society. 

They are defective in their capacity for human relationships and 
lack social adeptness; they are lacking in the necessary standards to 
sustain them. They are the victims of our hypocrisy and perhaps 
that is why we are so savage in our dealing with them. We are all 
made uneasy to discover that Old Adam still inhabits Economic 
Man. 

One of the most tragic groups of offenders are those youngsters 
who come before the courts charged with a series of offences which, 
in my view, arise from sexual curiosity and not from any form of 
depravity. They are youngsters who, quite unwittingly, have 
released emotional forces whose nature they little understand and 
who find themselyes unable to control the forces or themselves. 
The tragedy of many of these youngsters is that they are emotionally 
innocent and it is for this reason that they do not know, until too 
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late, how overwhelming in their potency are the forces with which 
they have come into contact. Their overburden of guilt and their 
inexperience create a moment of panic and they find they have 
rendered themselves liable to most severe penalties in the eyes of 
the law. 

There is one great danger in this sort of charge which I have 
had to take heed of in my observation of children in Approved 
Schools and my own view has been confirmed by a number of head- 
masters of training schools. A boy charged with indecent assault 
Of rape arouses great interest at a school where the majority of boys 
have been committed for non-attendance at school, petty larceny 
or some other relatively minor misdemeanour. It is, of course, 
impossible to prevent boys talking to one another about why they 
were sent to an Approved School, in any case; it is extraordinary, 
on occasion, to hear the fantastic accounts of the misdeeds which 
have brought some children into conflict with the law—most of 
which are wide of truth. But the new arrival who has been charged 
with a sex offence wins considerable prestige in some schools; he 
quickly assumes a man-of-the-world air and is looked on as a leader 
amongst certain groups of boys. The very gravity of his offence 
in the eyes of the law has given him esteem amongst the other 
youngsters. 

There is a particular danger in respect of these sorts of charges 
because it is the experience of many of those who work with delin- 
quent boys that those who come for training charged with these 
offences are very often shy, timid undersized boys and the effect of 
this newly won prestige sometimes has very harmful effects upon 
them and has harmful effects on others with whom they come into 
contact in the school. 

Sex offenders stand in this particular danger because there is an 
aura of illicitness and adulthood surrounding this particular sort of 
offence. 

Two categories of sex offenders must arouse concern; the girl 
prostitute and the homosexual boy. The lack of any clear social 
attitude in respect of these problems, other than those of a general 
negative nature, make for a lack of any clear line of policy in coping 
with youngsters convicted of this sort of offence. The uneasiness 
and uncertainty of society when contemplating these particular 
forms of human behaviour are carried over into the approach to 
the problem of those who have to cope with it. 
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I do not think it can be said that anything more is done in this 
matter than rendering the children found guilty of these activities 
unable to carry them on in the community at large for a certain 
period of time while they are detained in an Approved School. 
There is, of course, a reluctance on the part of many training schools 
to receive such children because of the special difficulties they pre- 
sent; there are some staff who are not capable of dealing with these 


children at all. 

It is obvious that a girl who has been behaving as a prostitute is 
liable to sudden bursts of hysteria when she is confined; the danger 
of receiving boys who have homosexual leanings into boys’ schools 


need not be demonstrated. j ` 
For the most part the best that can be said of what is done for 
these youngsters is that they are kept in a fairly stable, fairly secure 


environment and it is hoped that, in the process of time, their 
attitude is somewhat modified. I should hazard a guess—it can 
be no more—that these categories of children represent the highest 
failure rate in the whole range of delinquency. Prevention is most 
obviously better than any form of cure in such cases as these; I 
believe that there are hopes of positive policies in the community 
that could decrease the incidence of this particular type of offence 
along with the decrease of other types. 

We now haye more valid insight into the development of the 
child and adolescent; we need the courage to carry over that insight 
into positive measutes to ensure that children develop more happily 
into a state of emotional maturity. By the time a training school 
receives a child it is very often too late because the damage is done. 
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of life for adolescents and it is relevant to know what is being 
done at the moment. Some of the things are interesting, not 
to say exciting, and they need to be more widely known. 

One of the most important agencies in this field is the youth 
clubs. People talk about the importance of the youth club but they 
have little idea of its true role nor of what it can contribute to the 
community. Youth clubs, are, of course, of various sorts, spon- 
sored by a variety of different bodies but their broad job is to cater 
for young people and to help them in their process of personal 
integration and their integration with the community, Some of 
them are for boys only, others are for girls and a number are mixed. 

Most people believe they know something of the way they work. 
Their obvious function is to provide a number of recreational 
facilities of one sort and another which interest youngsters; for 
many people their main value is that they serve to keep young boys 
and girls off the streets. To think of youth clubs exclusively in 
those terms is to miss part—and perhaps the most important part— 
of their contribution and value to society. 

The youth club does provide a wide range of facilities for a number 
of different interests. It provides for sports, hobbies, various forms 
of instruction and it also provides for social activities of various 
kinds. Many people see the provision of faciliti 
activities as its prime function. In my view these things are the 
means to an end and not an end in themselves. 

The most socially valuable thing the youth club provides is an 
opportunity and a place for youngsters to come together, to meet 
and to get to know one another; this function is a Vital one in most 
of our industrial communities, 

If, in fact, numbers of youngsters find themselves in adolescence 
out of touch with anything durable in their social environment and 
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inhibited, for one reason of another, from establishing easy and 
worthwhile relationships with others, the youth club can provide 
an opportunity for them to come into association and to make good 
something of this defect. The club may very well be built round a 
programme of activities which will interest its members but the 
maintenance of those activities should not mean the loss of oppor- 
‘tunities for less formal association; the prime social value of the 
clubs is likely to emerge from these less formal activities. 

‘The youth club leader is a most important figure in many of our 
communities though very often he or she is not recognised as such. 
‘As an adult he or she is one of the few people outside the family who 
can make contact with numbers of youngsters who have put school 
behind them and react to all authority with suspicion. His is a 
skilful job and his role is a most exacting one; I sometimes regret 
that, in my experience, youth club leaders have not been given all 
the support in various localities that they merit. Youth club work 
is tegarded by many people as a sort of peripheral activity which 
must not be taken too seriously; I think, as I say, that it has a vital 
part to play in the tackling of the problem of disturbed young 
people. Not that the youth club can achieve much in the way of 
individual therapy—although, even here, the fact of acceptance in 
any group can do a great deal for some individuals—but it can doa 
great deal to let in some light, sweetness and grace into a number of 
lives which would never have known it from any other source. 

Some youth club leaders arrange very full programmes and judge 
their club and its effectiveness by the number of organised activities 
that are going on from night to night. Others havea less intensively 
organised programme and are content to provide an opportunity 
for the members to do, in association, the things they find 
interesting. 

T remember one of the first youth clubs I ever visited. I was 
taken round by a young, enthusiastic club leader who had just 
taken over this particular club. He was full of plans for change; 
it was obvious that he was very much a new broom and he was 
determined to sweep as clean as he could. 

In the main club room a number of youngsters were sitting and 
eating sandwiches from the cafeteria and drinking coffee; one or two 
couples were dancing to the music from a radiogram. In another 
room some boys were at work on models—aeroplanes, ships, racing 
cars. Outside a group of youngsters were playing a scratch game of 
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net-ball in the yard. The young leader showed me the main club- 
toom with its groups of youngsters dancing, sitting discussing their 
jobs, films, friends, ‘pop’ records, etc., and told me that within a 
few weeks all would be changed. AP 

“Tt’s just a waste,” he told me, “letting that big room lie idle all 
night with all of them just sitting there and talking. Not even 
debating or anything useful. They can sit and jaw anywhere about 
the sort of things they’re talking about. If they want to carry on 
like that they can go off into one of the smaller rooms. I shall use 
this room more constructively.” 

The truth was, of course, that it was not the case that the young- 
sters could sit and jaw anywhere—the club was providing something 
that almost no other place could supply under the same satisfactory 
conditions. I told the club leader that I could not think of any 
better way in which his club room could be used but he had lots of 
ideas about the subject, one of which was to get his group of ‘idlers’ 
together into a drama group—this would give them something to 
do, arouse their interest in plays and improve their diction. All 
these things were worth while, of course, but I do not think any of 
them was as worth while as the thing the room was already being 
used for. I was then given an outline of the ptogramme the new 
leader intended to introduce and I realised, with a sense of guilt, 
that I was being told much of his plans because he felt there might 
be a number of criticisms in my mind of the club’s present function- 
ing. I tried to disillusion him in tegard to this but he remained 
unconvinced. We talked the matter over generally but his enthusi- 
asm was of the sort that allowed me no opportunity for expressing 
with any tact any ideas that did not tun in complete accord with his 
own; in fact, of course, it was not my business, 

I was not in the neighb 
fifteen months afterwards 


fully in use. The cafeteria was doin 
fact there was a queue 
youngsters no longer s 
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cakes but returned to the room in which they were engaged in their 
particular pursuits. The leader told me he had far more members 
who now came much more regularly and certainly, on this occasion, 
there were many more children to be seen. 

I asked the leader where the room was in which the youngsters 
could just sit and jaw; he told me that there was now no such room 
as he had no need of it. As we walked round I began to notice 
one significant difference and I asked the leader about it. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Most of the lay-abouts just left. Ihave a 
much better type of youngster in the club today.” 

Tt was true but I thought it was a pity. On paper this club 
would seem to have gone from strength to strength but it was 
now meeting a different sort of need and appealing to a different 
sort of youngster. I could only speculate about what had happened 
to the youngsters who had once made the club their meeting place 
but who had now departed. 

Lam well aware that the youth clubs themselves are seised of this 
problem and on their own excellent leader-training courses they give 
a great deal of emphasis to the need to cater for the youngster who, 
in some measure, is described as unclubbable. This is a special sort 
of challenge. It is obvious that most people prefer to have around 
youngsters who are bright, interested and enthusiastic, who are 
well behaved and who will willingly co-operate in projects that are 
purposeful and achieve results. But it is a fact that at the moment 
built on this basis, leave aside some of the 


many youth clubs, 
d the youth club far more than do the bright 


youngsters who nee 


and cheerful youngsters. y 
Tt would almost seem as if there were the need of two different 


sorts of youth club though, in fact, it is distasteful to think of young- 
sters as of different sorts. It is better to recognise that there are 
special problems involved in taking certain youngsters into a youth 
club organisation but, where possible, the club leader should accept 
them and try to bring them into happy association with other, more 
balanced, youngsters within the scope of the one club. This will not 
always be possible and it will ask a great deal of the leader of the club, 
but where there is a chance of it succeeding it would be the best way 
to make progress. 

The National Association: of Boys Clubs, which is both sensitive 
and imaginative in its approach to the problems of teen-age boys, 
is experimenting with a dual leadership of some of its clubs where 
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it can find the personnel and the money to do so. One leader acts 
as the conventional club leader and is directly responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the club; the other leader’s job is to go out 
into the highways and by-ways—or their modern equivalents, the 
Street corners, the ‘caffs’ and the amusement arcades—to meet 
youngsters, to get to know them and to bring them into the club 
organisation when and how best he can. 

This seems to me to be a very worthwhile attempt to tackle a 
most difficult problem and it is to be hoped that it will achieve the 
Success it deserves. It would be a pity if it were to fail through 
lack of support or money. This particular attempt at making con- 
tact with the less socially adept youngster, as I have tried to show, 
is vital to the continuing health of our society. 

There is a further piece of work for which the National Associa- 
tion of Boys Clubs is responsible which, in my view, is so important 
that it merits particular mention, ‘The Association runs ‘ Adjust- 
ment to Industry’ courses, My own emphasis, in previous chap- 
ters, on the importance of adjustment from life at school to life at 
work reflects, I hope, the importance to be attached to such courses. 

On these courses gtoups of boys are brought together in residence 


dustrial life today from many different aspects. Lectures and dis- 
cussions take place on the industrial background and these are 
-round view of the aims, needs and 


better balanced picture of industrial life, 


youngsters in industry. 


The courses are not designed to import detailed technical in- 


formation; they are designed more to give the Opportunity for the 
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youngster to pause, take breath and rediscover himself and his per- 
sonality. I would say that they succeed in this to a marked degree. 
Over 250 firms have already given support to this scheme and it is 
to be hoped that many more will do so in the future. It is a healthy 
sign of the growing sense of responsibility on the part of industrial 
management and also a recognition of the changing role that industry 
is going to have to play in the development of society. 

Great stress is laid on the fact that the courses are not intended to 
give any form of technical training nor are they an attempt to give 
any form of vocational guidance. Equally it is made plain to those 
who come to the courses that their attendance is not a guarantee 
for future promotion. The courses have value in their own 
right. 

Each course is an attempt to create new and worthwhile attitudes 
or at least to lay the foundations of such attitudes; this is not an 
easy thing to achieve and the organisers of the courses point out 
that an attitude cannot be taught but ‘given sufficient information 
-round picture, boys will build up their own attitudes 
nd leadership, these will in the main be constructive 
and lasting’. A great deal of attention is given to the creation of 
good relationships within the group and between the youngsters 
attending the course; this is a useful way to create social confidence 
and enhance social adeptness. It is realised throughout that a 
‘constructive attitude to work can only be the outcome of sound 
human relationships’. 

The coutse aims at giving as much information as is possible 
within the time but great care is taken to see that the picture is a 
fair one and that the information is not slanted in any particular 
direction nor that it is gravely ovet-simplified. It is also necessary 
to see that wider considerations are brought to bear upon industrial 
problems and this means that not all the lectures and discussions 
are exclusively related to work. Indeed the great value of the 
courses is that they attempt to relate life at work with all other 
aspects of the youngster’s life and to pick out and exemplify these 
relationships and get the youngsters talking about them. This is 
another way of making sense of life for the teen-ager and to give 
some view of purposes—this, at many levels, is a perennial need of 
all men and women. h 

Such courses, with such worthwhile objects and such high aspira- 
tions, call for great skill from those responsible for organising them. 
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There is not only the problem of arranging for the arrival and care 
of the youngsters and the arrangement of the programme and 
speakers, but there is the need to create a proper atmosphere. “ The 
atmosphere of the course must neither be, nor appear to be, authori- 
tarian ; otherwise the picture built up will be an imposed one and 
liable to crumble into disillusion away from the influence of the 
adult leadership provided.” 

Every hoy attending is studied carefully and is drawn into the 
life of the group as quickly and easily as possible; the emphasis is 
on participation in all activities by all those attending. There is a 
system of groups within the course-membership and each group 
has its own leader from the staff resident during the course; the 
leaders are men experienced in club work rather than in industry 
and this encourages wide-ranging discussion after the various, more 
specialist, speakers have been heard. 

In this way it is hoped that the course will stimulate greater 
teceptivity of new ideas and a greater sense of responsibility as 
citizens; it is believed that only responsible citizens will make 
responsible men for industry. 

It is my view that this is a most hopeful development and, from 
what I have heard and seen of its results, it is succeeding in a way 
which must give encouragement to those responsible for such 
Courses. It gives youngsters that wider view which enables them to 
take stock and to see the purpose of their work in industry. These 
youngsters will see a vast change in methods of work which will 
affect them directly during their working lives; some old traditional 


skills will lose value and new skills will be required to take theit 
place and the nature of work w: 


thousands of our youngsters 
t these courses seek to do. 


a > Clubs also runs courses and 
these are for girls. The difference is that such courses are intended 


to help girls with individual problems who are at work. ‘These 
courses, also, are very successful and there is a good follow-up of 
every girl who attends. They are directed to the end of providing 
some form of therapy and support for girls who are experiencing 
personality difficulties in living through their adolescence. It is to 


be hoped that the various youth club Organisations will be able to 
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continue their work in these directions; all such attempts are 
important to the well-being of the community. 

There are tendencies both to over-emphasise and under- 
emphasise the part that youth clubs can play in tackling juvenile 
delinquency. ‘The thing that the youth club offers is a place where 
a cross-section of the youngsters of the community can come to- 
gether and associate; there is also the opportunity to establish 
relationships with adults. These are vastly important matters and 
can contribute a great deal to the life of the young people of an area. 
There are things that the youth club cannot do; it cannot hold the 


grossly disturbed child for very long nor with much success but 
its work can, in fact, prevent numbers of children becoming so 


grossly disturbed. It can help cope with the type of delinquency 
which is endemic in certain areas but it cannot become a therapy 
unit for acute conditions of delinquency. 

The youth clubs contribute to something more than the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency; they have a contribution to make to 
the quality of life in the areas they serve. As a result of that con- 
tribution delinquency is likely to be less in an area which is well 


served in this way. 
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attempts to deal with defective and slum areas; the country 

is engaged in just such another campaign today. This has 
meant the re-development of many defective areas and the moving 
of the population of those areas: to new housing estates. In the 
new estates the accommodation is good and the chances of better 
family life are made better. 

One of the interesting things about these new estates is that, 
very often, the rate of delinquency goes up and for a while rises 
significantly above the national average and is higher, on occasion, 
than in the defective areas from which many of the families were 
tehoused. 

This fact is a confirmation, in my view, of the social causation of 
certain delinquent behaviour and serves to illuminate certain 
definite factors which must be considered in any consideration of 
prevention. Many of the slum areas, with all their physical defects, 
were tightly knit communities; the delinquency in such areas arose 
as a result of standards existing in a sub-cultural group which were 
in conflict with the standards and attitudes of society. The exist- 
ence of such a sub-cultural group implies a degree of integration 
within the particular neighbourhood; the prime failure of integra- 
tion is between the sub-cultural groups and the wider gtoup of 
society. 

There are groupings of streets in all cities which are as closely 
knit as would be a small village standing alone in the 
side; in many respects they can be thought of as “villages within 
cities’. As a result of attending the same school, playing in the 
same streets together at the same games, inter-marriage and the 
following of similar occupations many links are formed. ‘These 
ate not always readily appreciated nor easy to discover—to the 
outsider one block of flats or group of streets is very much like 
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another and there would seem to be no good teason why certain 
groups should feel a form of relationship with one another. It must 
be recognised that such a relationship does exist. 

One of the features of many of the juvenile gangs is that they meet 
in their home area and then go some distance away from their homes 
and ‘their’ streets before they become marauders. If there is any 
capacity for identification in many of the youngsters it is with such a 
group of streets, and, close to this “home” area, they tend to be 
reasonably well behaved. 

The people who live in such a grouping of streets are well known 
to one another and there is a definite sense of identity established 
between them. Usually such groupings of streets are gathered 
around one focal street which has a certain character and quality 
of its own—perhaps owing to the dominance of one large family 
in the area—and this street radiates a certain influence and the 
group of streets takes shape around this particular street. A gang 
of youngsters will tend to be drawn from that grouping and will 
exclude children who live outside it; the adults in such a grouping 


will tend to use the same pub. This grouping will merge gradually 
h will have its centre in another such 


into another grouping whic! r 
street; there will be no fixed line of demarcation between them 
thoroughfare intervenes, but there 


unless a railway line or a main 
will, in fact, be a distinct difference between the one focal street and 
some measure be communicated 


another, and this difference will in 
to the streets grouped around them. 4 y ; 

This fact can be observed when street parties—for public occasions 
of rejoicing like the making of peace, the Coronation or a jubilee— 
ate to be held. Such ‘focal’ streets have the most elaborate decora- 
tions and the gayest and largest parties. f 

It is ee ene both E and adult gangs have their ‘ manors? 
—the ‘manor’ is the home area or base—but it is only with the 
juvenile gangs that the manor has particular reference E i area 
of these groupings; the adult gangs tend to draw members zom a 
a aN der areal Ihe focal wstrects ale: Revel main streets; they 
will always lie behind main streets. The main aen as I E 
earlier, with their large shops, cinemas and brilliant lighting often 
mark the boundary between one grouping and another—it = there 
that the juvenile gangs wander and come into conflict with gangs 


from other areas. i f 
There is a definite social hierarchy e 
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dependent more on age than anything else, with authority exercised 
by the middle age-group—the thirty-fives to fifties—and the respect 
and prestige enjoyed by this group’s parents is an important factor; 
the youngsters are definitely at the bottom of this hierarchy and 
they show this in their behaviour within the area where such a 
hierarchy operates. 

I have seen something of the way this group-code works. On 
one occasion I was watching a group of three teen-age boys from 
such an area who had climbed into a railway siding which formed 
the boundary of their group of streets. The boys came upon an 
open truck filled with sand and they busied themselves for a while 
throwing it out of the truck into the siding itself, and then, becoming 
more energetic, threw a considerable amount over the boundary 
fence and into the street. A number of men from the neighbour- 
hood, among them one wearing the uniform of the railway, all 
passed by without paying any attention at all to the activities of the 
three youngsters. i 

It would seem that this trespassing and the misuse of railway 
property meant nothing to them at all; it was not their business. 
Only one man paid any attention and he called out cheerily, “Watch 
out you don’t get caught.” 

After a while the three boys tired of this particular diversion 
and decided to move on to find more interesting pursuits; they 
scrambled back over the wall and paused only to admire the amount 
of sand they had been able to fling clear over the wall into the 
street. Directly the older boys moved off a numb 
children, who had been watching, came actoss and 
with the sand that lay in the street—none of these 
tried to climb the wall to get into the siding. 

The older boys made their way back into their own group of 
streets; they skylarked a little and jostled one another and then 
decided there was prospect of new sport. On some of the door- 
steps along the street they found milk bottles put out to await col- 
lection. They began dribbling these bottles along the pavement 
but one of them, in tipping over a bottle with his foot, broke it; 
he went on to the next doorstep to get another bottle but the noise 
of the breaking glass had brought the occupant of the house to the 
door in his rear; it was a woman between sixty and seventy and she 
called out after the boy who had broken the bottle, but he went on 
as if he could not hear her. The other boys continued dribbling 
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their bottles along the pavement and none of them paid any attention 
to the cries of the old woman. But a man of about forty, who came 
into the street, saw the situation and called to the boys; he stopped 
all three of them and brought them back with him. ‘The boys were 
between fifteen and eighteen years old, and yet they showed no sign 
of not heeding the man; they acted shamefacedly but showed no 
sort of resentment. 

As he brought them back I could hear him berating them. He 
working man and he was not, so far as I could judge, 
related to any of them, but he lived in the neighbourhood, knew 
them all by name, and, more important, knew their parents. He 
was threatening to tell their parents of their behaviour if they did 
not go back and clear up the broken glass. He stood by, chatting 
to the old woman, calling her ‘gran’, while the boys gathered up 
every last splinter of glass and threw it, piece by piece, over the wall 
into the railway siding. 

They did not then run off but returned to the man and the old 
woman on the doorstep and again the man told them that if he ever 
saw them doing anything like that again he’d tell the parents of every 
last one of them. He also asked them where they thought they 
were! The three youngsters then made their subdued way round 
the corner and out of sight. The man then said, “There you are, 
gran, no need for you to worry any more,” and went on his way. 

This incident demonstrated convincingly to me something that I 
had become aware of over a long period—the existence of a definite 
code of behaviour within the particular grouping of streets. The 
man at one point said to the boys, “ Don’t want you starting none of 
those X- Street larks round here,” naming the focal street of 
an adjoining grouping of streets. l ; f 

This was a demonstration of the particular code in action. The 
protection of property generally, particularly property on neutral 
ground like a railway siding, which belonged to no one in the 
neighbourhood, but was in transit, was not the concern of the adults 
in the neighbourhood. Even the breaking of milk bottles, again 
the property of an impersonal organisation, was not deprecated. 
The offence against the code was the breaking of a bottle on the 

who might be inconvenienced or even 


doorstep of an old woman - i 
endangered by it and who, as an individual, ‘belonged’ and had 


status in this particular group of streets. The code concerns itself 
with human relationships almost entirely and takes little heed of 
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property rights unless they can be reduced to terms of personal 
relationship. The code embodies a sense of group responsibility 
which undoubtedly exists in some measure in all such neighbour- 
hoods, but the things it concerns itself with are too little known or 
understood by those who try to assess or observe them from outside. 
The generosity of people who live in such neighbourhoods and their 
sense of identity is very marked on occasions. If a death occurs 
in a street all the street will go into mourning on the day of the 
funeral; neighbours will collect from door to door in that street and 
adjoining streets for a wreath and if the family is left.in poor circum- 
stances, a further collection will be taken from door to door and in 
the local pub and the money will be paid to the surviving family. 

In such neighbourhoods it is possible to find three, sometimes 
even four and five generations of one family living in adjoining 
houses or streets; this reinforces the sense of group identity because 
in a comparatively short while the ramifications of such a family 
are very widespread. The strength of this sense of identity can 
be gauged in some measure when attempts have to be made to 
persuade one family, from this wider family, to accept housing 
accommodation in another area. It may seem to the housing official 
that the move is only very small—sometimes not more than round 
the corner almost—and yet one of the invisible boundaries is crossed 
and the family seeking new accommodation are reluctant. It is 
even more difficult, of course, when the new house or flat is some 
distance away. 


Such close social grouping is of great importance in many ways. 
Some social workers have learned that if they offend one family 
in such a neighbourhood they will not be able to win co-operation 
from any other family in the neighbourhood either. In the same 
way certain things are approved of, and other things are dis- 
approved of, by the group of families 3 many head-teachers have 
learned how difficult it is to persuade a family to allow a child to 
takea certain course, not for any particular reason but merely 
because of a certain group-attitude towards the matter. 

When large-scale redevelopment of an area takes place much of 
this group identity is lost inevitably. New housing estates tend to 
be populated by younger married couples with their gtowing child- 
ten; the older generation is left behind when the younger families 
move out; very often they are left derelict in their derelict neigh- 
bourhood. Grandfathers and grandmothers are left behind with 
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none of their family to call upon in time of need and in due course 
face the end of their lives in isolation or in institutional care. Our 
present-day social policies tend, at times, to manufacture problems 
of this sort. 

In the same way, on the new housing estates, there are no grand- 
parents, aunts or uncles to give a helping hand when the younger 
generation fall into difficulties. In our planning I think we have 
tended to overlook the importance of the three generations of the 
family group and of their value one to the other; we have, perhaps, 
given undue emphasis to independence and ignored the value of 
the close links that have helped, in the past, to maintain the structure 
of the family. 

In the new communities we have lost the natural balance between 
the generations which has been so valuable in contributing to the 
stability of older communities; if, indeed, we have lost this in any 
large measure we have sacrificed something of incalculable worth. 

The strength of such family feeling can be seen in many ways. 
I have heard much comment from time to time on the numbers of 
cars owned by people living in various oftheNew Towns. ‘The facts 
have usually been quoted to buttress some particular attack on those 
responsible for the New Towns. It is interesting, however, to note 
that, apart from the modern desire to own a cat, and the known 
inadequacy of the public transport facilities in many of the New 
Towns, the reason most often given was the desire to visit parents 
at week-ends. And it is a fact that many of the cars are used 
almost exclusively at week-ends for this purpose—visiting the 
parents of both the husband and wife on alternate week-ends. 
‘This exemplifies the sense of responsibility and the strength of attach- 
ment which exists in most families—despite the Jeremiahs!—and 
it is a worthwhile, and encouraging, manifestation of human love 
which we disregard at our peril. 

People arrive in new housing estates and New Towns and miss 
not only the older generation, but also that sense of identity which 
existed in the area from which they came. In the neighbourhood 
from which they came they were known as the son, or daughter, of 
respected parents; many of their small achievements in life were 
known; some particular skill might vety well be appreciated by 


others living close to them.” In their new home they know few or 


none of their neighbours. 
Furthermore many of them find themselves caught up in a 
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competitive prestige relationship—‘ keeping up with the Joneses’— 
which they have never experienced before. They find themselves 
and their family assessed in an entirely different way and in this 
assessment human values seem to be at a discount. They find they 
have gained some things and lost others. Something of the loss is 
teflected in the incidence of delinquency and of mental ill-health 
which is high in many of the new communities. 

It is not safe to generalise too widely on these matters, however. 
Tt is well known that on many new estates the incidence of tuber- 
culosis is significantly higher than for the nation generally: this 
comes about because in many of the local government systems of 
allocation of housing tuberculosis gains priority for those seeking 
accommodation. In the same way gross overcrowding and some 
forms of mental ill-health gain priority. This would imply, I 
think, that many of the families that are re-housed would already 
be in some danger as social units, and this must be taken into account 
when considering such things as the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency in such a community. . 

It is also a fact that the effect of the change on the children is 
likely to be greater than on the adults. ‘The children change schools 
and leave the group of streets and the friends they have known and 
they come to a new neighbourhood which is unfamiliar where they 
have to make friends over again. The child who is socially not 
adept will tend to become isolated both in the school and in the 
new community outside the school. 

It is all the more regrettable that so much emphasis has gone into 
the building of houses without, in many cases, a planned develop- 
ment of the other things that go to make a community. Some 
estates are partially occupied before there are even shops to serve 
the population. The failure to move industry out to the new com- 
munities has also had its bad effect. Very often one parent, and 
in some cases both parents travel long distances to work; the 
children are left to care for themselves and when the parents do get 
home it is either too late or they are too tired to be able to make 
much contact with their children. 

The initial lack of any community spirit—which cannot be arti- 
ficially induced but which must develop, but whose development 
can be helped and speeded up—is another gap in the adequacy of 
the life of the new community. There are many other matters 
which, taken together, make the new communities, especially in 
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their first years, as defective, in differing ways, as some of the old 
communities from which many of the inhabitants have come. 

The. relatively high incidence of delinquency is to be found 
amongst the youngsters who were not born in the new estate but 
were born elsewhere and who experienced the move. As the estate 
develops into a proper community the relationships between families 
develop and a communal identity begins toemerge. Closer relation- 
ships still are formed as children of the families marry and gradually 
a new and valuable social group comes into being. 

However, on many of the estates a further problem develops. 
Since the estate is fully occupied from the beginning, and is kept 
fully occupied, when the children of the families on the estate marry 
and seek homes of their own they must usually move from the neigh- 
bourhood. This means a further break in the three generations of 
the family. Many local authorities are now having to face this 
problem, They have created new communities in districts outside 
their own administrative area in an effort to find housing accommo- 
dation for homeless families in their own area. 

The ‘exporting’ authority builds the houses and fills them with 
its own people; when the children of these families grow up they 
have, legally, no claim on the authority which was responsible for 
housing their parents. They have grown up in an area which is 
the responsibility of another local authority and the rates on the 
property occupied by the parents have been paid to that authority. 

This is a most serious problem. Ifa house falls vacant on an 
estate which is the property of the remote, ‘exporting’ authority 
that authority has an obligation to homeless families still living in 
the area for which it is responsible; it also has a duty to its own rate- 
helped to contribute to the rate-borne subsidies 


payers who have l: 
e loan interest on the estate. But the 


which have helped pay th nter ate 
authority also has some moral obligation to the families whom it 


moved in the first place to the new estate and who were among 
its citizens at one time and now remain its tenants. A number of 
authorities are now seeking 2 solution to this problem but in the 
meantime a further division of families is taking place and again 
the genetations of a family are being separated. ` 
What emerges from all this body of fact is that a well-balanced 
community must be in balance in all ways; there is no one factor 
which in itself can be singled out as all important. Good housing 
accommodation is not enough in itself; houses, schools, open 
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spaces, playing facilities, churches, community centres, recreational 
facilities, medical services, governmental services, pubs, cinemas, 
transport facilities—these and many more must all, in their various 
ways, play apart. Their importance, however, is not in themselves 
but in the part they play in giving a measure of satisfaction and a 
degree of quality in the lives of those who go to make the com- 
‘munity which these services have been created and developed to 
serve. 

None of these things can in themselves make a community; only 
people can do that—some people may feel that I am being unneces- 
sarily obvious in making such a statement but many different sorts 
of enthusiasts and many experts (not necessarily the same people) 
will advocate one measure or another as the one requisite for the 
creation or refurbishing of a community, 

There is a danger in such a single-mindedness. We still know 
little enough of what goes to make a community and we under- 
stand very little of what makes it vital. Iam suspicious of those who 
talk glibly of ‘social engineering’ as if the process were in some way 
to be equated with the working of a machine. Of course, we must 
go on with our rational investigation of communities and the social 
organism and in so doing it is to be hoped that we will not make 
the mistakes of the past over again; we must also try, as far as 
possible, to foresee the problems that new approaches may throw 
up in our changed social conditions. 

It is inevitable that, after the rapid growth of population in the 
industrial communities of the west in the last century and a half, 
there will be many gross distortions in our community structures. 
We cannot afford to be paralysed by the complexity of the task that 
faces us nor should new insight make us lose our nerve, If, and 
when, we act we must act with all the knowledge, sensitive insight 
and courage that we can command. 

When we are confronted with the problem of socially endemic 
delinquency in certain defective areas it is obvious that, as a com- 


munity, we must intervene, but the ways of our intervention cannot 


be arbitrary; they must be tentative and must allow fully for the 
capacity in human groups for healthy te-adjustment within the 
social organism. Only so much can be done from outside; 
the larger measure of rehabilitation must be drawn from within the 
particular community and our first job is to discover where the 
centres of such regenerative influences are to be found. 
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a certain type of delinquent behaviour which seems endemic in 

certain communities. There is always, interwoven with this 
form of delinquency, the delinquency of the disturbed individual. 
Delinquent acts, whether committed by a single individual or by a 
group of individuals, are assessed by the law individually although, as 
I have tried to show, the causation of such behaviour in the indi- 
vidual in some cases may be largely explicable in social terms. I 
wish, however, to turn now to some consideration of acute delin- 
quent behaviour manifesting itself in individuals. 

The rehabilitation of such disturbed individuals is a long-term 
job and the prevention of such delinquency calls equally for long- 
term methods. However, I believe that much that could be done 
to tackle certain defective areas would help, also, in some measure, 
in making the problem less acute in numbers of disturbed 
individuals. 

There is a specific problem in that certain individual children do 
not come to maturity in a harmonious way and do not experience a 
development which is continuous and which progresses smoothly 
and in balance. Perhaps none of us come to maturity in this com- 
pletely ideal fashion, but there are certain children who suffer gross 
disturbance because of some fault in their development. 

In any gathering of adults we can see that many children never 
succeed in achieving maturity at all. It is important, in the, first 
instance, to try to establish those things which make for harmonious 
and reasonably continuous development of the child’s faculties so 
that it may arrive at a degree of maturity. If, at some stages, I 
seem to be rehearsing yet once again some things which I have 
already touched on I hope the reader will forgive me for I believe 
of the things that need to be said cannot be 


I HAVE dealt at some length and in largely general terms with 


passionately that some 
said too often. 
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A child’s development is all round and comprehensive; it should 
be thought of as the extending area of a circle and not in terms of a 
straight line on a graph. It should not be divided into physical and 
mental, personal and social, internal and external development. A 
child develops physically, mentally, socially, educationally, out- 
wardly and inwardly as part of the same continuous process. 

He is concerned with the growth of his body and the development 
of his mind; he grows emotionally; he acquires knowledge and 
understanding of the world; he learns to take into account, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—and a part of his development is the 
conscious realisation of the effect of these things upon him—other 
people who come into relationship with him: he is affected by the 
quality and level of the culture and social organisation of the com- 
munity in which he lives and the material environment in which he 
finds himself. Perhaps the most significant thing of all is the atti- 
tude he develops towards non-material things; it is difficult to be 
specific about the development of an ‘attitude to non-material 
things’ but it has to do with an attitude to life generally, with a 
practical philosophy of living, with values, both ethical and aesthetic, 
and with some sense of the purposes of life. 

I will not labour the point of physical well-being; without organic 
vitality much of the child’s development is likely to be made more 
difficult. In any case we, as a generation, have come to appreciate 
the importance of physical well-being, perhaps because of the 
materialistic bias of our civilisation. There is, however, the whole, 
less tangible, sphere of the development of the child mentally, 
spiritually, as an individual person and as a social being. 

If development to maturity is conceived of as proceeding out- 
wards as an expanding circle rather than as lineally one important 
consequence must be taken into account: the forces—for want of 
a better word—which shape, modify or alter character and person- 
ality are never incidents. It is necessary to make this point in an 
age«when every literate adult is given some pre-digested account of 
so-called psychological theory. Only very rarely, if at all, would 
an incident, as such, ever have any far-reaching effect on mental 
health or the development of personality. For any incident to 
have such an effect it would have to symbolise and summate 
dramatically a whole series of previous events whose effects were 
already at work in the developing mind and personality. The 
single, sharply defined incident, with immediate consequences 
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which seem to flow from it, may appeal to our sense of cause and 
effect and may well satisfy something of that need of the dramatic 
which is to be found in most of us, but the causes of a change in 
personality are usually much more complex and are grossly over- 
simplified by ascribing them to one incident. If an incident seemed 
to have such an effect it would imply a personality already under- 
mined and made insecure by earlier experiences and influences. 

Nonetheless we all know of children and adults whose nervous- 
ness or peculiar behaviour is ascribed to the explosion of a bomb, 
the witnessing of a street accident, some minor accident in the 
home or some even more trivial event. Such explanations are 
dangerous in that they camouflage the real problem and mask the 
deep-seated causes of the behaviour which has caused comment. 
Incidents of this sort which serve to focus a problem should be 
treated only as symptoms of the child’s state of mind and not as its 
cause. To do otherwise is to discount the extraordinary resiliency 
of most reasonably well-adjusted personalities, even immature 
personalities. 

The first necessity which will conduce a well-balanced develop- 
ment is love and affection. I have dealt already with the child’s 
need for emotional security. If a child is denied love in his early 
he comes to maturity unable to give and take love 
d his emotional development is crippled. 

The capacity to experience emotional warmth is one of the most 
important factors in the development of character and personality 
and is a mark of the maturity of an adult. 

Along with this need, and complementary to it, is another form 
of security—security of the personality. This is something more 
than physical security and it takes in more than the various social 
provisions which are loosely termed ‘social security’; it stems, I 
believe, from emotional security and is to be observed in a certain 
confidence in facing life and a capacity to assume responsibility in 
living. Security of the personality is affected by many different 
considerations : whether the child has learnt to place trust in others : 
what experience he has had of reasonable consistency in the conduct 
of others towards himself; it takes into account those matters of 
prestige, of a rightful place in the family and other social groups, of 
personal capacity, of worthwhile, and socially valued, aspirations 
and of proper esteem. It is perhaps best assessed in the child by 
gauging the extent to which a child feels he ‘belongs’. 
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The child must gradually establish a sense of personality amongst 
the confusion of events around him; as this emerges and develops 
so he progresses towards maturity. 

The child also needs security of purpose and he develops such 
security through activity, occupation and interest. This part of the 
development of the child depends largely on the quality of relation- 
ships with others as do so many other factors conducive to a healthy 
development. The stimulation and confidence the child is given by 
parents and others in the family circle, the quality and vitality of 
the education he receives, the worthwhileness and suitability of the 
work he takes up—all these have a bearing on his security of purpose. 

Unless a child is quickened to the excitement, the adventurousness 
and the purposes of life he will remain insecure and unresponsive and 
lacking in confidence in the art of living. He must be stretched, 
but not destroyed by tension; he must be stimulated, but his dis- 
crimination must not be weakened by glut of experience; his curi- 
osity must be kept alive, but he must learn also how to evaluate 
experience so that he does not blindly run after novelty and nothing 
elig. He must be encouraged to retain the vividness of direct 
experience and brought to appreciate the fresh innocence that lies 
beyond first experience. 

To achieve these sorts of things he must be given one further 
sort of security—security in freedom. ‘To be secure in this sense 
he needs to understand the responsibilities of freedom and the obliga- 
tions of free social organisation. He can only be made aware of 
this by coming to appreciate the love, duty and obligation which 
have brought him through the phases of his own development. 
The child who has not experienced the love, care and affection, which 
are the manifestation of the sense of duty of others towards iea will 
not be able to feel any sense of duty or obligation towards others. 

I have deliberately used the term security in freedom because 
security in freedom can only be achieved where the limits of per- 
mitted behaviour are understood and well defined—though this 
should not mean that they are applied rigidly. It is a false concept 
of freedom to think of it in terms of complete laxity of behaviour, 
lack of standards and general sloppiness of living. 

The type of freedom which knows of no limits of permitted 
behaviour is extended in our society only to those who are mentally 
ill and is allowed them only within certain w 


2 ell-defined physical 
areas in the wards of mental hospitals and institutions. Mentally 
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sick people enjoy a great measure of this sort of individual freedom 
at the expense of their loss of social freedom and responsibility. 
Security in freedom implies a balanced measure of individual and 
social freedom; such freedom exists only in so far as each one of us 
accepts some form of personal responsibility and is aware of, and 
responsive to, social obligation. 

Tt can be seen that all these things are closely related and are, in 
fact, interdependent; they are so closely bound together that it is 
artificial to attempt to separate them. 

It must be realised, when speaking of maturity, that no one under- 
stands fully what maturity is; it varies from person to person and 
can never be a fixed standard. It is possible, however, to enumerate 
some of the qualities which we normally expect to find in a mature 
person—a coherent and reasonably consistent approach to life, a 
capacity to formulate some scheme of living, an acceptance of 
responsibility, a degree of social adeptness, an individual identity. 

Children who do not develop towards this state in a reasonably 
smooth fashion, or seem unlikely to achieve it at all, are affected by 
a variety of considerations, most of which are not clearly under- 
stood. We usually describe children of this sort as maladjusted. 
‘This book is about delinquency and not about maladjustment and 
it must be realised that not all delinquents are maladjusted in the way 
jn which the term is now used nor are all maladjusted children 
delinquent. It is false to the facts to equate delinquency with 
maladjustment; some maladjusted children are timid and un- 
adventurous and are well behaved and would never attract the notice 
of the police or the law. There are a number of forms of malad- 
justment which may distort the development of a child and yet 
not make him delinquent but, while all this is true, it is also true 
that many children who are charged in the juvenile courts are, in 
fact, maladjusted. 

This fact in itself demonstrate 
of community services as a resu 


become delinquent. : 
It is worth while to consider for a moment a part of the evidence 


to the Committee on Maladjusted Children given by the London 
Society of Juvenile Coutt Probation Officers. The Society listed 
the following reasons,, among others, why the juvenile court 
magistrates asked for special psychiatric reports about children 


coming before them: 


s a failure in our present organisation 
lt of which numbers of youngsters 
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1. The irrationality of the child’s conduct. 

2. In recidivism, a desire to establish whether or not the child is 
capable of being influenced by ordinary methods or whether the 
cause of his repeated delinquency lies deeper. 

3. The known existence of traits in addition to the delinquency 
itself, such as bed wetting, that may indicate maladjustment. 

4. The sexual nature of an offence when it is important to gain 
knowledge of the child’s state of mind. 


The difficulty in making a distinction, in many cases, between 
delinquency and maladjustment is real; very often, as I think the 
above quotation shows, it is decided by the workings of chance— 
whether a child’s behaviour is first drawn to the attention of a police 
officer or a psychiatrist. Those measures which are suggested in the 
report of the Committee would help also in preventing delinquency. 

The report makes two specific recommendations in respect of 
children deemed to be maladjusted who come before the juvenile 
courts. The more important is that, in general, every child coming 
before a court who is believed to be so handicapped as to require 
special educational treatment in a boarding school should be 
provided with residential treatment by the local educational authority 
rather than be sent by the court to an Approved School. This 
recommendation is supplemented by the other which suggests that 
as far as possible and as a means of increasing understanding, meet- 
ings should take place regularly between juvenile court magistrates 
and the staff of child guidance clinics. 

The attempt is being made, in many directions, to discover the 
child who is experiencing difficulties which might lead to delinquent 
or other anti-social behaviour. All those who come into contact 
with children are increasingly on the look-out for the child who is 
facing problems—school-teachers, welfare Officers, health visitors, 
children’s officers and many others. Such people, with the help 
and support of parents who are themselves well informed, could do 
a great deal to prevent serious damage happening to children whose 
development is in some way being distorted. Their job is not to 
tackle the problem but to make sure that the child is helped by 
qualified child guidance staff as early as possible. 

Responsibility for the treatment of- the maladjusted child is 
divided between the local authority and the regional hospital 
boards; local educational authorities provide special classes in 
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some of their schools, maintain some special day schools and pro- 
vide residential schools for certain children whom they consider 
need treatment away from home. ‘There are a number of residential 
schools run privately or by voluntary organisations to which local 
authorities send children as well. Child guidance clinics may be 
run by the local education authority, by the regional hospital board 
or jointly. 

The committee make recommendations and suggestions in their 
report to make both child guidance facilities and special school 
places more readily available for children. They recognise the fact 
that in the provision of child guidance clinics there is, at the moment, 
divided responsibility in some areas. This division has, in the past, 
led to some overlap and some weakness. The committee recognises 
this fact and its recommendation on this matter is specific: “The 
pattern of provision most likely to lead to an effective and well- 
integrated child guidance service is for the local education authority 
to provide the clinic and to employ the education psychologist(s) 
and psychiatric social worker(s) and for the regional hospital board 
to provide and pay for the psychiatrist.” This new pattern of 
responsibility would bring the educational authority and the 
regional hospital board into co-operation in every clinic. Whether 
this is the best way to solve the problem has yet to be seen. 

One of the most important recommendations of the committee is 

w-up of each child who has received 


that there should be a follo 
treatment, and that there should be a properly based system of after- 
care. This will serve to make provision for maladjusted children 


much more effective in the future if it is adopted. 
In the attempted prevention of individual delinquent behaviour 
there is one problem which faces us continually. It is to do with 
quency’. Many writers and stu- 


the state described as ‘pre-deling r si 
dents of delinquency are now turning their attention to a condition 
which they characterise as k pre-delinquency’ anda child they describe 
as the ‘pre-delinquent’. 


® 
In considering ways and means of preventing delinquency it is 


inevitable that interest should focus on children who might be 
presumed to be in danger of delinquency either because of personal 
difficulties or social conditions, or because of a mixture of both. 
I have, in this work, indicated certain characteristics of behaviour, 
attitude and circumstance which would indicate that some children 
stood in some danger of becoming delinquent. 
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I have also made so bold as to suggest certain broad social mea- 
sures which might go some way to lessen the danger for numbers of 
children. It is another matter, however, to go much beyond this 
and to label certain children as ‘pre-delinquent’. We have a num- 
ber of labels at the moment to describe certain children—the 
deprived child, the maladjusted child, the educationally sub-normal 
child, the handicapped. child, the delinquent child, the mentally 
defective child—and all of them are artificial to a degree. I would 
hesitate a long time before adopting a further category, the pre- 
delinquent child. 

It is useful to recognise that there are certain conditions, certain 
defective experience and various other factors which may contribute 
to delinquency; it is dangerous to think that there is one recognisable 
pattern of behaviour or experience which inevitably leads one to 
delinquency. I do not believe it is possible to define what is meant 
by a state of pte-delinquency. I have shown that there are a number 
of factors affecting behaviour and attitude which are common, in 
some degree, to the experience of many delinquents—truanting 
from school or inability to keep a job, social incapacities of various 
sorts, emotional instability, undesirable activities and pursuits, mis- 
directed energies and ambitions—but these ate not to be found in 
all case histories and, in fact, in many cases, the pattern, in many 
particulars, may be completely the reverse. Pre-delinquency, so 


far as I can see, is not capable of any clear definition and in that fact 
there lies danger. 


Who would determine that a child 
having so decided, what could be done 
becoming delinquency? Under whose 
be taken and on what authority? ‘The c: 
children could serve further to confuse the proper consideration of 
the needs of childhood, and the need at the moment is to stand 
back a little from the detail to see the matter more clearly in the 
round. . 

There would also be a threat to the freedom of the individual if 
children were to be treated for being potentially this, that or the 
other. It is valuable to study the conditions which would seem 
to make delinquent behaviour more likely but I think that we should 


was pre-delinquent? And, 
to prevent pre-delinquency 
auspices could such action 
teation of new categories of 


attempt to tackle those conditions in general in social terms and not - 


by creating new categories of children to be treated individually. 
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general observations; it is necessary to put the whole problem 
: of delinquency in some sort of perspective. Serious delinquency 
is a condition which affects only a very small proportion of our 
children and that proportion is now growing smaller year by year 
as we pass the post-war peak in the incidence of delinquency. 

Much of the increase which was observed with such alarm only 
a few years ago can now be seen to be temporary and was, in my 
submission, largely due to the social disorganisation consequent 
upon the war. 

I have worked with children for a number of years and it is 
my view that the generation of youngsters now growing up is as 
fine as any this country has evet had; it may well be that they prove 
to be the finest we have yet produced. 

That does not mean that all is well or that we can afford to relax 
our efforts. While a single child is in trouble we are still faced 
with a problem. We can never afford to relax in our efforts to 
secure for all children a full, rich and warm childhood and a vivid, 
meaningful and vital education in the hope that we can bring each 
child to a worthwhile adulthood and a rewarding life. 

There is one broad general measure which I would advocate. 
I would join with Sir Basil Henriques, 4 man who has had far more 
experience of life and children than I have had, in wishing to see a 


Ministry of Children established—4 department which took hged of 
the child and the needs of childhood and saw the problem whole. 
cemeal and it is time we took 


Our social provision has grown pie : od 
stock. We must try to do positive things; it is not always most 


useful, nor even economical, to concentrate only upon the defective 


and the failure. : ; 
Such positive action would compel us to ask old questions in a 
new context and to frame new answers to meet changing conditions. 
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There are times when to concentrate upon detail is a form of 
retreat; the challenge of the new generations growing up in our 
midst will not be met by such a retreat. 

Our children haye courage, a sense of adventure, new hope and 
a developing confidence; we must match their qualities with our 


own. They ate our purpose and we have betrayed everything if 
we fail them. 
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THE DEPRIVED CHILD — 


and the Community 
Manchester Guardian : «fhe: changes had have come about 
in this field-in the last tån years’ Bre menel barely 
a word of this book coùld'`have been written in 1945. 
The main part of it gives a vivid and sympathetic account 
of all the ways in which a Children’s Committee tries to 
create for deprived children family situations which shall 
take the place of the parental home they lack. 
“ This book needed writing and it needs reading. A 
vaguely sentimental benevolence is no substitute for the real 
understanding of child care work that is still so often 


lacking.” 


SIR BASIL HENRIQUES (Time and Tide): “Mr Ford 
has been Chairman of the L.C.C. Children’s Committce 
and writes with a profound knowledge of his subject. His 
book relates to laymen the way locai autuoritics, and es- 
pecially London, are now trying to provide a substitute home 


for those who are deprived of a normal home.” 
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Moral Welfare: “The author is an expert with immense 
knowledge and, more important, profound understanding 
of the children deprived of a normal home life, and of the 


prcblems which confront those who have the responsibility 


for their care.” 
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